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CHRISTIAN ZEAL. 


Ar the last Anniversary Meeting* of the members of Airedale College, 
Bradford, the Rev. James Parsons, of York, delivered an address to the 
students on Christian Zeal. That gentleman has recently sent us 
a copy of it, which we gladly insert on account of its enduring 
excellence, though, as the record of a public proceeding, it be some- 
what out of date :— 


My Dear Breruren, 

I now endeavour to fulfil the office which I have undertaken in con- 
nexion with the engagements of this day. I am to address to you 
some reflections which may assist you in the establishment of the 
habits and character you should be desirous, in your future exercise of 
the Christian ministry, to display. It is my purpose to speak with 
simplicity and with seriousness, and I trust I shall be heard with can- 
dour and with prayer. 

The topics which, on such an occasion, might be commended to your 
attention, are varied and numerous ; and there is a danger on the one 
hand, lest, by attempting to include many, our remarks should become 
too miscellaneous and desultory,—and on the other, lest, by the selec- 
tion of one, they should be rendered too individualized and contracted. 
Yet the latter is the course I shall venture to adopt. I shall request 
the occupation of your thoughts on one prominent theme,—trusting, 
at the same time, that your due estimate of it will be found associated 
with all the elements of your public existence, will impel your most 
devoted diligence, and will secure your highest usefulness. The theme 
is comprehended under the one word—Zeal. 








* Wednesday, June 22nd, 1842, 
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Your own studies have doubtless informed you, that the term in the 
ancient language from which our word zeal is immediately derived, 
relates to and signifies intense physical heat produced by the action of 
fire. When it applies to and is intended to describe human character, 
it signifies mental eagerness and vehemence, or ardour, either against or 
on behalf of any person, object, or cause. According to this general 
definition, zeal is not necessarily virtuous: its moral aspect depends on 
the source from which it originates, the end which it desires to obtain, 
and the manner in which it is regulated ; it may be pure, noble, and 
useful, or it may be a mighty instrument of evil,—its energies only 
adding new crimes and new sorrows to the world. 

Directing our contemplations to zeal as a Christian attribute, we 
must remember that it is always and essentially a virtue—morally 
excellent and valuable. This will appear at once by adverting to the 
data according to which we have stated its character is decided. If 
we advert to the source in which zeal originates, as assisting to decide its 
character, Christian zeal results from the influence upon the mind of 
the Spirit of God, powerfully applying certain departments of sacred 
testimony, the belief of which he has inspired, and instrumentally 
adapted to excite it. Its origin is exclusively here; it is distinctively 
“the fruit of the Spirit.” If we advert to the end which zeal desires 
to obtain, as assisting to decide its character,—the end of Christian 
zeal is the vindication of the revealed truth of God against the efforts of 
those who attempt to injure it, and the extension and diffusion of that 
truth among mankind, until it shall bring the entire race beneath its 
power. If we advert to the manner in which zeal is regulated, as 
assisting to decide its character,—Christian zeal, in all its animations 
and ardours, is attended and governed by other principles and emotions, 
arising from the same source in which itself originated, preventing 
those excesses into which it might often be betrayed, and causing it to 
operate only in harmony with what is right, and what is heavenly. 
We must always view it as identified with the fruits of the Spirit, 
commemorated by the apostle Paul—* love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance, against which there 
is no law ;” and apart from these, zeal is not Christian,—it is spurious, 
false, and vain. When these facts are estimated as they require, the 
place of zeal in the range of moral attributes cannot remain for a 
moment equivocal: it must be, as we have affirmed it, a virtue : it is 
an excellency which God has willed shall constitute one of the highest 
ornaments of the human character, and its operations and results are 
the noblest which, within the range of human existence, can be 
secured. 

The cultivation of Christian zeal is manifestly incumbent on all who 
bear the Christian name. Their duty is as much to cherish and foster 
zeal, as it is to cherish and foster repentance, or faith, or love, 
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or any other grace, the claims of which they would not venture 
to dispute; and their excuses and objections can be traced only 
to some one modification of the selfishness which, as the grand 
vice of human nature, our religion is designed to destroy. If 
such be the obligation of the renovated in every sphere, how much 
more is is the obligation of such as you, whose present position arises 
necessarily from the profession that the impulse of zeal has operated 
upon you with unusual power, and who have courted and attained 
a relation to the truth and church of God, in which devotedness should 
be all in all! To think of being what you aspire to be—official pro- 
mulgators of your religion—while thus undistinguished, would be 
really impious ; and actually to proceed in your career with the fatal 
vacancy, would justly render your movements but the agencies of blight 
and desolation, and expose you to the direst visitation of the final 
doom. Unaffectedly owning and feeling this, you will be prepared to 
accompany me to the notice of some obvious considerations, adapted to 
raise you to the standard of your duty, and to render you “‘ burning 
and shining lights,” in whose brilliancy heaven and earth shall 
rejoice. 

Consider how the maintenance and extension of revealed truth—the 
end of Christian zeal—are connected with the honour of God. It is 
the right of God, as the universal Creator and Governor, to possess the 
undivided homage and obedience of the human race. But men in 
their fallen nature are in a state of flagrant rebellion against him: by 
vast numbers, under one dire and prolonged apostacy, his claims and 
very existence have been denied, while the gross deifications of human 
fancy and human vices have usurped his place ; and amongst nations 
the most privileged, and in times the most favourable, there have been 
thoughts and practices of evil, the enormity of which language cannot 
describe, incessantly pouring forth foul and deadly insults against his 
throne. Varied as may be the aspect of the world in the range of 
intellectual and social development, in relation to God it is substantially 
the same—all observation confirming the inspired oracles—‘‘ There is 
none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God—They 
are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable : 
there is none that doeth good, no, not one ”—‘‘ All the world is guilty 
before God.” His truth, embodied in the Gospel you are to proclaim, 
is intended to grapple with these disorders: it is constituted by him, 
to go forth as the one instrument of reclaiming men from their revolt ; 
and in precise proportion as it is known and felt, the abominations of 
sin will be diminished, the law of God will be obeyed, and his perfec- 
tions admired, till at length the universe will be reclaimed from 
its desecration, and become again what it was when first he formed it— 
a vast temple to his praise. ‘‘ All nations shall come and glorify his 
name.” The glorifying of the Father vehemently stirred the bosom 
of the incarnate Son, of whom it was written—‘“ the zeal of thine 
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house hath eaten me up.” In this he was a model for his people. 
Of them, the noblest and the best have owned its power; and it now 
remains for you to imitate it too. Dear, ineffably dear, to your renewed 
hearts must be the honour of Him who deserves all honour; deep 
must be your sorrow over the fact of its violation; elevated must 
be your joy in the prospect of its recovery ; and when you observe 
how the process of restoration is ordained, must you not, in your 
employment of the instrumentality which shall achieve it, find an 
intense excitement of your zeal ? 

Consider, again, how the maintenance and extension of revealed 
truth are connected with the highest benefit of men. You have been 
amply taught that their existing antagonism to God is the source only 
of evil and misery to themselves ; that during the present life they are 
excluded from his favour, and are the victims of pollution, debasement, 
pain, and sorrow ; and that, when the present life terminates, they are 
consigned by unimpeachable justice to punishments, great as the capaci- 
ties, and eternal as the duration of the soul. ‘ Destruction and misery 
are in their ways.” ‘The wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” ‘God will ren- 
der indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon every soul of 
man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, and also of the Gentile.” 
“These shall go away unto everlasting punishment.” To the vast 
numbers exposed to this dire, this overwhelming doom, the truth you 
are to minister is the message of mercy; not only designed to restore 
the honour of God, but the well-being of his creatures. Its grand 
theme is, expiatory and purifying grace ; and when man receives it, his 
curse is taken away, his corruptions are conquered, he is invested*with 
refinement, and peace, and privilege, and when removed from earth, 
he is saved—rescued from hell, and made an inheritor of the celestial 
happiness, the unalloyed and inconceivable extacies of which shall 
endure for ever. In effecting this benign consummation, remember 
that our Gospel stands alone. All other agencies, proposed and-applied 
as remedies, are really impotent and unavailing; they may soften the 
symptoms of disorder, but they cannot effect the cure—they may 
change the point of exposure, but they cannot avert the tempest and 
the woe. As you go forth to your avocation, philanthropy then speaks 
to you—the bearers of the only balm— with her most touching and 
most potent voice; and from the substance of her utterances, as 
she hails and urges you onward, surely there arises an intense excite- 
ment of your zeal. 

Consider, again, how the maintenance and extension of revealed 
truth are connected with the claims of the Lord Jesus Christ. You 
will at once discern the connexion, if you glance at the relation sus- 
tained by the Lord Jesus to the world, as the Mediator by whose 
sacrifice and intercession recovery and salvation are meritoriously 
secured. It is the promise and arrangement of the covenant, that the 
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innumerable multitudes who, through believing in him, are to obtain 
recovery and salvation, shall be his mediatorial reward. On various 
occasions, therefore, you read of his “seed ;” these certainly constitut- 
ing, to a large extent, “‘the joy for which he endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.” As yet, “‘all things are not put under him ;” as 
yet, a large proportion of his promised family is ungathered ; as yet, he 
is at the right hand of the Father, “ expecting till his enemies be made 
his footstool,” and yearning to “see the travail of his soul and be 
satisfied.” From that elevation his appeal is made to his people, 
and especially to his ministers, whom he has constituted his agents 
and substitutes, to announce the truth to others; and he beseeches 
them to fulfil the work given them to do, that he may not be 
defrauded of his crown. Thus, my dear friends, regard him as 
speaking to you. He speaks to you of Bethlehem, where he lay 
in a manger, the despised and neglected nurseling of poverty. He 
speaks to you of Gethsemane, where “his soul was sorrowful 
even unto death,” and “his sweat was as it were great drops of 
blood fallen down to the ground.” He speaks to you of Calvary, 
where he hung as a victim and a curse, and where, in mysterious and 
forsaken solitude, having borne and quenched the fires of vengeance, 
he bowed his head and gave up the ghost. He speaks to you of Olivet, 
where, standing in the triumph of his resurrection, he pronounced his 
last blessing,—and then, carrying with him the spoils of vanquished 
foes, mounted to the skies, to send down his Spirit, and by his inter- 
cession to save to the uttermost all that come to God by him. He 
reminds you that, in these wondrous scenes and transactions, you 
possess an interest ; and as the objects for which they transpired are 
yet but partially effected, he conjures you, by all they involve, both to 
yourselves and to myriads more, not to be indolent or careless, but to 
be ardent and active in attracting men by his truth to him: for in 
that his glory is essentially involved, and his benevolence can alone be 
consummated. Surely “ the love of Christ must constrain you :” and 
in musing on his claims there will be imparted ‘an intense—the most 
intense, excitement of your zeal ! 

If, brethren, you will now combine the matters of consideration, of 
which these confessedly scanty illustrations are afforded, and if you 
will follow them out duly and fully for yourselves, you will assuredly 
derive from them an impulse which will remove you far away from the 
indifference there is so much reason to deprecate, and render devoted- 
ness to the maintenance of the truth an unfailing characteristic of your 
lives. Your fervency in your high calling, transcending vastly a com- 
mon and vulgar gauge, will be that of evangelists, and martyrs, and 
apostles: and thus you will emulate the noblest names that are canon- 
ized in the annals of your religion. The fire in you, no longer 
flickering, faint, and low, will be steady, potent, and brilliant ; it will 
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flash through every avocation, and light up every sphere; it will com- 
municate its own element to every principle and every movement of life, 
until, in the dissolution of the body, it shall ascend with the ethereal 
spirit, to glow with the ardour of eternity amid the all-consecrated 
services of heaven! 

The question, What will be the precise practical operation and effect 
of the zeal thus excited and dominant? is here naturally suggested. 
The reply has, perhaps, in a great measure at least, presented itself to 
your own minds ; but the speaker must himself not overlook it. Having 
respect, as it has, to the truth which, under God, you have set yourselves 
apart to advocate, zeal will render you permanently earnest in the use 
of all the means, and in the acquirement and exercise of all the attri- 
butes, by which, in your office, you may be rendered the most efficient 
and useful. You will study after an ample and accurate acquaintance 
with the truth, in its evidence, its contents, and all its relations to God 
and to your fellow-men. You will cultivate the moral influence of the 
truth upon your modes of thought, your affections, and your habits, re- 
membering that your holy conformity to it will constitute an invaluable 
capacity for benefit to others, while it is indispensable for. your 
personal rectitude and peace. Never, I entreat you, forget the alliance 
of Christian zeal with Christian purity. You will adopt a mode of 
communicating the truth, suited to the import of your message, and 
best adapted to enforce it: in the selection and arrangement of your 
topics, giving due prominence to such as bear most directly on 
the great results desired ; and, in your manner of stating them, being 
unaffected, serious, tender, animated, importunate,—all the heart 
kindling in the eye and speaking in the tongue. You will, in your 
labours for the truth, be unfailing and incessant,—cherishing an undi- 
vided attachment to your vocation, and unremittingly employing your- 
selves in it. It will be your “one thing’’—you will “give yourselves / 
wholly” to it: and if seductions be addressed to you, however plausible 
and attractive—and such there may be arising from the stirring spirit 
of the times in politics, or in taste, or in science—you will answer and 
dismiss them as did the restorer of the holy city, when he was tempted 
to abandon its rising ramparts: “I am doing a great work, so that I 
cannot come down: why should the work cease, whilst I leave it and 
come down to you?” Thus to be absorbed in your office will not be 
to be contracted, but enlarged, it will not be to sacrifice or be traitor- 
ous to any interests, it will be to consecrate and preserve all: it will be 
a just homage to God and man: it will be the path to the highest use- 
fulness and honour, and will prepare you for an imperishable crown.’ I 
adjure you then, brethren, ‘‘ Study to show yourselves approved of God, 
workmen that need not to be ashamed’”—*“ Preach the word, be 
instant in season, out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine. Watch ye in all things, endure afflictions, do 
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the work of evangelists, make full proof of your ministry” —“ Be faith- 
ful unto death !”” 

And will not your zeal prompt you to prayerfulness? While the 
proclamation of the truth sedulously engages you, Christian principle 
will of course induce you to remember that, however wisely the truth 
may be administered, it will only become effectual by the agency of the 
Divine Spirit, and that the agency of the Divine Spirit must be sought 
by importunate supplication. Hence ‘the throne of grace’’ will be 
your habitual resort ; and there, sometimes in communion with others, 
and yet more frequently in your own solitude, you will plead and 
wrestle ‘‘with strong cries and tears,” that from the one Source of 
blessing you may personally be replenished with grace, and that your 
official instrumentality may be abundantly invested with redeeming 
power. Such, as you know from Scripture, from right reason, and 
from the example of the best of men, must be the result of sincere and 
fervent desire for winning souls to God. I beseech you, above all 
things, to confront yourselves with the test, and answer it. Resolve 
that this shall be your distinction, from the dawn to the setting of your 
day. Give yourselves to prayer as well as to the ministry of the word ; 
and you will soon find—and may you ever find !—how the one secures 
glorious triumphs for the other. O tremble at the very possibility of 
defalcation or failure! Restrain not prayer before God. ‘‘ Pray with- 
out ceasing.” 

Permit me to observe, how strongly the operation of true zeal in the 
Christian ministry is pleaded for by the aspect of the times in which 
we live. You are commencing your public course at a period, on the 
signs of which, especially as developed in connexion with your own 
country, it is impossible to look but with deep and agitating interest. 
The activity of human intellect, in the various departments of moral 
and physical science—the rising of the great and hitherto almost inert 
masses of our population to observation, to thought, and therefore to 
power—the efforts to diffuse pernicious opinions by the votaries of super- 
stition and fanaticism within the professing church, and by the votaries 
of infidelity without it—the momentous changes which are manifestly 
working throughout the range of our commercial and public institu- 
tions—and the influence which we have nationally acquired, and may 
exert, either for good or evil, over the largest portion of the human 
race—these certainly must arrest the attention of all enlightened minds, 
and, while exciting the anxious speculations of politicians and philoso- 
phers, should be regarded as uttering a most stirring call on the advo- 
cates of evangelical truth. The curse of Meroz will indeed be upon 
them, if they come not to the help of the Lord against the mighty. It 
is no presumption to affirm, not undervaluing the duty of others who 
‘hold the head,” that our own denomination occupies a position of 
peculiar responsibility ; and that the high and transcendent advantages 
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we possess, arising from our principles in relation both to Christian 
doctrine and discipline, should be employed with quenchless eagerness 
in the diffusion of elements which alone can avert what is ominous in 
the struggle, and secure the issue on the side of rectitude, benevolence, 
and peace. Such being our conviction, we urge you, becoming as you 
are our companions, and destined, probably, to be our successors in the 
field, to commence and continue in a manner worthy of your age and 
of your cause. Cast away whatever would contract, retard, affright, 
and enfeeble—appropriate whatever will enlarge, impel, embolden, and 
invigorate ; and doubt not that you will be instrumental in advancing 
the result we confidently anticipate, when victory shall be bound to the 
banners of Jehovah, and when the nations, rising from their prostra- 
tion and shaking off their manacles, shall stand emancipated and erect 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made them free. 

Accept my prayer, in common, doubtless, with that of your fathers 
and brethren around you, that the one Divine source of all that is 
excellent may now fill you with zeal ; that he may attend you with con- 
stant communications of his influence throughout your future course, 
rendering that course holy, and happy, and useful; that he may impart 
to you light amid the darkness, and peace amid the pangs of dissolu- 
tion ; and then may introduce you to the world of recompense, where 
you shall be greeted by your Master and your glorified predecessors, 
and where, like them, you too shall “shine as the brightness of the fir- 
mament, and as the stars for ever andever!’’ ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 
be with your spirit. Grace be with you. Amen.” 





ON PRIVATE DEVOTION, AND PARTICULARLY PRAYER. 


Tue propriety and advantages of private devotion have generally been 
acknowledged. Accordingly, holy men in all ages have been accus- 
tomed to occupy much time in its varied and interesting exercises. 
Isaac went out to meditate in the field at eventide. Jacob sent away 
his servant, his children, and even his wife, that he might be alone in 
his wrestlings with God. Nathaniel retired beneath the shade of the 
fig-tree, and took with him no companion. Jesus dismissed the 
multitudes, left his disciples, and went up into the mountain apart to 
pray. 

But it is not from the practice only of those who are set as our 
examples, that we learn this duty ; our Lord has expressly enjoined it ; 
and has clearly taught us, that, whilst it is an obligation that rests on 
individuals, it is to be regarded as a strictly private exercise. ‘“ But 
thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy father who is in secret.” 

The reason of this duty obviously lies in our personal relation, our 
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individual obligations and responsibilities to God. In common with 
our fellow-men, we go up to the house of the Lord to acknowledge his 
universal dominion, and mingle our vows with those of the great con- 
gregation. But itis in the closet that the individual serves him; it 
is there that the man, apart from his fellow-men, adores for himself 
his Creator and Preserver ; it is there that the Christian, as distinguished 
from the patriot, the citizen, the member of the church or of the 
family, avows his obligations, acknowledges his allegiance, confesses 
his sins, and pleads for mercy; makes the vows, signs the covenant, 
and presents himself on the altar of consecration, and in the name of 
Christ, a living sacrifice to God. 

And as our relation to God requires us to use private prayer, so does 
much of the business which we all have to transact with him. It is of a 
strictly secret and personal nature. With our most important and 
urgent affairs there, men have nothing to do. It would be vain to tell 
them, if we could, much that we must say to God. It is against him 
only that the greater part of our sins have been committed. They do 
not know—the plague of our heart—that which constitutes our pecu- 
liar and individual character ; they cannot know it: were we to attempt 
to describe it, they would not fully apprehend us, to sympathize with 
us. No man living is fully known to his fellow. The combinations, 
the workings, the inveteracy, the deceitfulness of the lusts and carnal 
affections of the heart, are beyond even our own knowledge. Yet this 
is one of the chief reasons of secret prayer, and renders it necessary for 
every individual to go to God; whilst many of the wants and desires of 
the renewed mind are equally private, and impose the same obligation. 

And it is only in solitude that the mind possesses the freedom and 
confidence which are necessary to the full and suitable discharge of our 
devotional duties. One of the evils which sin has entailed consists in 
the jealousy and mistrust that exist between man and man, so that 
there can be little communion on earth, even between plighted friends, 
without some reserve. The disclosures which we have to make to our 
God and Judge relate to the inmost thoughts, and feelings, and desires, 
and are often of the most humiliating nature ; we should feel that we 
were acting a rash and imprudent part, in making them to frail and 
sinful creatures like ourselves. We are unwilling to trust our fellow, 
either with the knowledge of our naked character, or with the power 
which it would put into his hands; and in his presence, therefore, 


‘our lips are sealed, both by fear and shame. But we have no difficulty 


when we come to God alone. Before him we can use a freedom which 

we cannot use to any created being; and though, as we bare our 

bosom, shame and confusion of face may cover us, yet are we free from 

any of those painful suspicions and mortified feelings, which would 

attend similar disclosures to our fellow-men. True, he knows perfectly 

all that is within us, and hates our sins with perfect hatred; but even 
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this, though it may humble, does not discourage us, for he is our 
reconciled father in Christ Jesus; and we feel that he is infinitely 
removed from those partialities and prejudices, by which their minds 
are posssesed. We may have been base and guilty; but if, when we 
approach him, we regard not iniquity in our hearts, there is no danger 
that he will treat us coldly or unkindly; whilst that which, if known, 
might alienate from us our best friend, and destroy the confidence even 
of a wife or child, he will hear us penitentially confess, with feelings of 
parental compassion, and, instead of betraying us, will pardon our 
iniquity and restore our soul. 

Yes, Christian, the closet affords to us one of our choicest privileges, 
and there must some of the most solemn and important of all our affairs 
be transacted. There are joys and sorrows of which none but God 
may, or can, be witness. There are confessions to be made which we 
dare not breathe in human ear; there are wrestlings and fightings to 
which we cannot admit any spectator; there are cries and supplica- 
tions, which we cannot utter but to our father, God. The backslider 
could not make his humiliating acknowledgments unless alone! The 
holiest of the human family could not rehearse his silent faults, his 
youthful sins, his presumptuous transgressions, were he not alone! 
Whilst there are raptures and faith, communings of the soul with the 
unseen world, visions of love, and transports of delight, to which we 
could not rise except alone! There, the parent can weep, and groan, 
and pray; there, the wife can plead for her loved, but unregenerate 
husband ; and the husband for his wife: there, the pastor can make 
his complaint, utter his cries, and offer his praises. The sound of a 
footstep would disturb the composure of the spirit. The presence of 
the dearest friend would forbid the tear to flow, and the heart to feel ; 
and deprive the closet of its sanctity and its charm. But if we know 
that God alone is there, we trust and are not afraid; we feel no 
restraint; his infinite greatness and goodness combine to invite the 
most unreserved communications. He forgiveth all iniquity, therefore 
I can tell him mine. If I weep, he will put my tears in his 
bottle. He restoreth my soul; and, though it is full of maladies and 
woes, I feel no temptation to conceal from him its state; he will not 
mock my sorrows ; he is “ the healer of the broken-hearted.” 

And solitude is favourable to the production of that calm and serious 
state of mind, which is necessary to intimate communion with God. 
We know that the world may be carried even to the closet, and that 
evil passions may reign and riot in the heart, though we repair to the 
cloister, or make our perpetual abode in the solitary mountain cave ; 
still, retirement tends to induce a devout frame of mind. It is when 
alone that our thoughts are turned in upon ourselves; it is then, if 
ever, that the charms of earth are dissolved, the fascinations of wealth 
disappear, and the voice of human applause dies away ; that we see the 
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vanity, both of the smile and frowns of man, and are compelled to 
reflect on ourselves, our character, our motives, our actions, our stew- 
ardship, our final account, our everlasting state. 

If, indeed, a man goes to his place of secret devotions without 
reflection, and because he has been accustomed to go,—if he makes no 
effort to bring his mind into contact with God, and under the influence 
of religious truth,—he may waste his hour, and come forth even injured, 
rather than benefited, by the exercise. But there is everything in the 
circumstances of such privacy, calculated to prevent such an evil. If 
he thinks as he ought to think of the Being he has retired to meet, of 
the business which has brought him there—its intrinsic importance— 
its urgency to himself—of the advantages he may derive from the 
intercourse—and of the solemn account he must render when he meets, 
face to face, that God who condescends to hold fellowship with him 
there,—surely every foolish thought will be suppressed, all turbulent 
passions hushed, and the mind prepared to pursue, in calm and solemn 
awe, the varied exercises of devotion. 

The seriousness, too, induced by habits of private worship, is pecu- 
liar in its nature; it has a sacredness, a sweetness, and a power of its 
own. The devout emotions stirred up in the sanctuary may be more 
lively ; but here they are deeper and purer. It is the confidence and 
joy of a personal and individual faith that we experience, as we say, 
‘* My Father and my God.” 


“In secret silence of the mind, 
My God, and there my heaven, I find.” 


Has it never, Christian reader, been experienced by you? Think of 
that season, when, walking alone in the fields for the purpose of com- 
munion with God, the scenes of loveliness and beauty on which you 
gazed brought fresh to your mind those exquisite verses you learnt in 
your childhood :— 


“ Creatures, as numerous as they be, 

Are subject to thy care ; 

There ’s not a place where we can flee 
But God is present there. 

In Heaven he shines with beams of love, 
With wrath in hell beneath ; 

’Tis on his earth I stand or move, 
And ’tis his air I breathe. 

His hand is my perpetual guard, 
He keeps me with his eye ; 

Why should I then forget the Lord, 
Who is for ever nigh?” 


Think of that night, when, standing on the sea-shore alone, you 
stretched your eye across the waters of the great deep, and then turned 
them upwards to gaze on the pale moon as she walked through the 
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sky, and on the stars as they glittered in the firmament; and in that 
moment, when, overwhelmed by the power and greatness of Him that 
created and upholds them, you realised that God as your God for ever 
and for ever; or think of those several occasions in your history, when, 
under the pressure of deep mental distress, or domestic trouble, you 
entered your closet and shut to the door, for the purpose of meditation 
and of prayer. Perhaps you opened your Bible, and read that wonderful 
passage, “ If we walk in the light as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another ; and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth 
us from all sin ;”—or that not less interesting admonition, ‘ Let not 
your heart be troubled; ye believe in God, believe also in me,” &ec. 
Can you describe the charm of that solitude? Did it not induce a 
holy serenity, and sweet and tranquillizing influence, such as could not 
have existed in other circumstances? Was it not good to be there? 
And the exercises of secret religion are favourable to the discovery 
of the evils of the heart; to the detection of all hypocrisy and self- 
deception ; and to the cultivation of sincerity and uprightness towards 
God. The convictions produced, and the impressions made in the 
sanctuary, there can be no doubt, owe their existence partly to excite- 
ment. The speaker is moved, and we are affected ; our fellow-worshipper 
weeps, and we drop the tear; the great congregation is stirred up to 
lofty praise, and our heart exults. This power of sympathy is one of 
the best gifts of God. Its effects are most powerful, most salutary : 
still, they are not necessarily holy. The feelings thus awakened 
require, at least, to be scrutinised; the vows thus constrained, to be 
reviewed ; the sorrow, the penitence, the hope, the faith thus excited, 
to be examined and proved. The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked: who can know it? There is often concealed 
iniquity where there is seeming devotion ; a man may cherish almost 
every evil in his heart, and yet in the society of the wise and good, or 
in the very house of God, yield to trains of reflection, and to orders of 
feeling, which, though spurious, he may for the moment mistake for 
those of genuine devotion. Perhaps there is scarcely a person living, 
whatever the eminence of his piety, who is quite free from hypocrisy 
and insincerity in God’s service. Most of us would fain be thought 
by others better than we are; and though we may not, like those 
reproved by our divine Master, for a pretence, make long prayers, yet 
who is not conscious of sometimes using the language and putting on 
the aspect of piety, when the state of the heart is not in harmony with 
those words and looks? It is absolutely necessary, then, that our heart 
and character, our best thoughts and emotions, be brought to the tri- 
bunal of conscience; and whilst they are sifted and scrutinised by 
ourselves, be submitted to the inspection of God. The closet is the 
place for conducting the process, and thither the good man goes with 
the prayer of the Psalmist on his lips, ‘‘ Search me, O God, and know 
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my heart ; try me, and know my thoughts.” And he can scarcely 
fail to discover what is amiss. While sitting in your pew, and uniting 
in the several parts of public worship, you may mistake those acts for 
vital godliness ; but if you go to your closet, you will feel that religion 
is more than a form. In the heat of passion, you may grievously 
offend your brother, persist in your conduct, and attempt to justify it 
to men; but if you go to your closet, to ask the forgiveness of your 
own trespasses, you will not be able to rest till you are reconciled to 
him. Under the power of strong temptation, you may yield to fraud, 
to falsehood, to deceit; and the apparent value of the object to be 
gained, may conceal the nature and the aggravation of your crime; 
but if you go to your closet, you will see it in another light, and be 
filled both with astonishment and with grief at the strength of your 
corruptions. The very exercises of secret religion will bring light to 
the mind, tenderness to the conscience, and uprightness to the heart. 
You can hardly act the hypocrite when you are with God alone. The 
thought that no other eye sees you, no other ear hears you, whilst his 
eye is full upon you, and his ear is open to your cry, tends to dispel 
every illusion, to give a searching power to the truth, to quicken the 
perceptions, and aid the healthful workings of the mind ; and he that 
has been most successful in imposing on himself and others, will, when 
with God alone, have suspicions, and fears, and alarms, which the 
business and the tumult of the world might have effectually silenced. 
Would you then, Christian reader, be free from guile before God; 
would you know your easily besetting sin; would you be sincere in 
heart, and upright in character? then, “‘Enter into your closet, and 
shut to the door, and pray to your Father who is in secret.” 

Once more, secret prayer is the best preparative for the duties of 
life,—for all its duties ; for those which relate to God and to man; for 
those which arise in prosperity and adversity. For when you go to 
God alone, what is it you do? You do that which he has said shall 
secure for you Ais favour, his powerful protection, his grace, his guidance. 
You do that which tends to bring your own mind into the best possible 
state towards him and towards all men. You then speak to God ; you 
address him as your reconciled Father; you take the most delightful 
and the most encouraging view of his character and promises; and 
must you not go forth cheerful, happy, contented, to the avocations and 
intercourse of life? You say, ‘Lead me not into temptation ;’’ and 
as you are reminded of the instances in which you have previously 
failed, you feel and deplore your own weakness, and rely on the Omni- 
potent arm for strength ; and must you not go forth watchful and cir- 
cumspect, alive to the very approach of danger, and prepared to meet 
it? You are reminded by such communion of your privileges as saints, 
your thoughts are directed to the end of your faith, even the salvation 
of your souls ; you contemplate heaven as yours; and as your hope is 
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elevated and your spirit made glad by the prospect, you ask for faith, 
for patience, for spiritual strength, to sustain you till you reach your 
Father’s house ; and must not the exercise fit you to meet the sorrows, 
and the disappointments, and troubles, which must happen to you by 
the way? 

We must not omit to remark, that ejaculatory prayer is a branch of 
secret devotion, the habit of which it is of much importance to culti- 
vate. When mercies are unexpectedly vouchsafed,—when dangers are 
suddenly averted,—when temptations spring up, and vain thoughts occur 
in a moment,—he who possesses the spirit of prayer can look up, 
though he may be unable to bend the knee. He may be in the senate 
or in the exchange, in the workshop, or the field; it matters not, for 
God is there,—to him he can lift his heart, and, without moving his 
lips, implore his aid. Sometimes the mechanic cannot command his 
retreat, nor the servant secure her hour; how valuable to such is the 
habit of ejaculatory prayer. It keeps the mind in constant communion 
with God and dependence upon him; it secures continued supplies of 
Divine influence ; it shuts out injurious thoughts, and brings the anti- 
dote to bear on the evil as soon as it arises. 

Reader! do you pray in secret? Is there a God with whom you 
never converse alone? Have you a parent, all indulgent and kind, 
against whom you have sinned, and yet to whom you never think it 
worth your while to go to thank him for his goodness, to deprecate his 
anger, to ask mercy through Jesus Christ his Son? Is it possible? Is 
it possible? Tell me, if you can, the amount of ingratitude and guilt 
incurred by such conduct ! 

Christian reader! have you a place of daily and frequent retreat? 
Are your visits regularly and cheerfully paid? Does the Spirit of 
prayer rest upon you there? Have you formed an adequate estimate 
of its value? Are you easily tempted to abridge your private devotions? 
Do they actually promote your growth in grace? Are you faithful in 
the closet to your own soul? Is your heart ever enlarged there in 
behalf of others? Are your services there formal and routine? Or is 
it the place of weeping as well as of rejoicing ; of conflict as well as 
victory ; of temptation as well as triumph? Never neglect it! never 
desecrate it! Continue there your wrestlings as long as the shades of 
this life’s night are on you, and the day shall soon break, and intro- 
duce you to a state of fellowship with God and his Christ, which no 
weakness can impair, no business interrupt, no guilt or darkness dis- 
turb for ever. 


7.0. 
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THE UNICORN OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. 


Ir may not be amiss to attempt, within a short compass, to ascertain 
precisely what is the animal which, in the authorised version of the 
Scriptures, passes under the name of Unicorn. Whatever it may be, 
it is certainly some animal which must have been well known to 
the sacred writers, and to those for whom their writings were primarily 
intended. 

The original Hebrew word 58°, (reem,) though rendered unicorn in 
our version, povoxepws in the Septuagint, and rhinoceros in the Latin vul- 
gate, conveys no such idea as these words convey. Our translators 
were, no doubt, influenced in their rendering of this word by the two 
ancient versions just named. It would, however, have been much 
better had the original word been left untranslated. The opinions as 
to what animal it indicates are various. Taylor, in “‘ Calmet’s Diction- 
ary ;’’ Good, in his “Commentary on Job;” and Wemyss, in ‘Job 
and his Times,” contend for the rhinoceros. Wemyss says, “ All the 
older translators consider it (the reem) to mean the rhinoceros, the 
Arabic name of which is, to this day, the same as the Hebrew term 
here used.” * Umbreit, in his ‘ Version of the Book of Job,” + gives 
buffalo as the rendering of the Hebrew word, and says, in a note, ‘ It 
is disputed whether reem means a gazelle, (as Eichorn believes it to be,) 
or a wild buffalo. The latter is the more suitable meaning, since, in 
verse 10, there is question of the animal’s being yoked in the plough.” 
With this opinion Gesenius concurs—*‘The species of animal here 
meant,” he says, “‘is somewhat doubtful; but I do not hesitate to 
understand, with Shultens and DeWette, the os bubalus, or buffalo.” 
Gesenius further adds, ‘“‘The Arabic, indeed, denotes the oryz, a 
large and fierce species of the antelope, ... and this sense has there- 
fore been given to the Hebrew word by Bochart, by Rosenmiiller, and 
others. But, whatever they may say, no one will deny that the buffalo 
is more aptly compared with the ox than the antelope could be. The 
Arabic usage in this word, therefore, though similar to the Hebrew, is 
clearly not identical ; and in Arabic the larger antelopes appear to have 
received the appellation of buffaloes, just as in Greek they are called 
BovBados, BovBaris, and just as in Arabic animals of the deer genus are 
called wild oxven.’’—Lex. in Voc. The same view is held by Parkhurst, 
(Heb. Lex.,) Lee, (Heb. Lex.,) and Kitto, the editor of the “ Illustrated 
Commentary.” { Dr. W. C. Taylor, in his “Scripture Illustrated from 
the Monuments of Egypt,” curious to relate, gives it as his opinion, 
that the giraffe is the creature intended. This opinion he rests upon 
the etymology of the word reem, conveying the idea of ¢allness. Such 
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a notion one need not stay to examine. It is more curious than 
wise. 

Dr. Henderson coincides with the common version, and renders the 
Hebrew word by unicorn. On Isaiah xxxiv. 7, ‘‘ With them also shall 
the unicorns come down,” after rejecting most of the opinions above 
quoted, he says, ‘‘ There are testimonies from independent witnesses to 
the existence of such an animal, (as the unicorn,) both in Asia and in 
Africa, which should make us pause before we reject this ancient inter- 
pretation. Not only is the figure of the unicorn represented on 
the ruins of Persepolis, but it is described by Pliny, in his ‘ Natural 
History,’ viii. 21 ; by Ludovico de Bartema, who saw two at Mecca ; 
by several Portuguese; and by Father Lobo, who saw them in Abys- 
sinia; by the Hottentots in South Africa; by the natives at Thibet, 
where it is called ¢so’po; by Mr. Hodgson, the British resident in 
Nepaul, who states that it is a native of Southern Thibet; and by 
Bishop Bruguéres, who is at the head of the Catholic mission in Siam. 
The animal is described as bearing some resemblance to the horse, 
has cloven hoofs, a tail shaped like that of a boar, and the horn 
grows out of the forehead ; one of these horns, obtained by Major Latter 
from the Sachia Lama of Thibet, was twenty inches in length, four 
inches and a half at the root, tapering towards the point, and nearly 
straight.”” Here, then, we have the heraldic unicorn, which, if we 
can rely on the veracity and discrimination of Dr. Henderson’s authori- 
ties, is no longer fabulous—a mere creature of the imagination. 

Dr. Henderson further argues, that it ‘is unaccountable that 
the different Greek translators of the Pentateuch, Job, and the Psalms, 
the result of whose labours we have in the LXX., should have concurred 
in rendering the term by povoxépas, i.e. unicorn, if the existence of some 
such animal had not been familiar to them.” This is at once admitted ; 
but the unicorn they had most probably in view was the rhinoceros. 
And the reason why they made a one-horned animal of the reem seems 
to be this—the idea that the reem, which is certainly a horned animal, 
whatever it may be, was introduced in the Book of Job simply on 
account of its strength, and the knowledge that the rhinoceros is 
the most powerful horned animal in existence. This might very easily 
have influenced their translation, as it does, very much, in the present 
day, the opinion of commentators. Such, however, does not appear to 
have been the sole design of its introduction into this inspired 
production. 

But be the question respecting the existence of the unicorn settled 
as it may, it does not, in the least, affect the main point of inquiry, 
namely, Is the reem of the Old Testament the unicorn? The unicorn 
may exist ; it may be like the rhinoceros, or like the heraldic unicorn ; 
or, it may be altogether different: but, however this be, I question 
whether it be the same with the Hebrew reem. 
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After giving the subject his best attention, the writer of this article 
is forced, by the evidence of the case, to give in his adherence to 
the view maintained by Umbreit, Gesenius, and the editor of the “Illus- 
trated Commentary,” that the reem is the wild buffalo. The proof 
of this opinion is rested on a candid examination of the several places 
of Scripture, where the word occurs. A few of these places may afford 
us no aid in settling the question, but the rest will. 

The first time the word occurs is Numbers xxiii. 22, where Balaam 
says of Israel, “‘ He hath the strength of a unicorn.” All we can learn 
from this passage is, that the reem was noted for its great strength. 
The same words, in the same application, occur in the next chapter. 
(xxiv. 8.) 

The next place where we meet the words is Deut. xxxiii. 17, “‘ The 
first born of his bullock is his glory; and the horns of the reem 
his horns ; with them shall he push the peoples together, to the ends of 
the earth ; and they (his horns) are the ten thousands of Ephraim ; and 
they are the thousands of Manasseh.” This passage throws some 
welcome light on the subject. Here the fancied unicorn obviously be- 
comes a ¢wo-horned animal. The common translation in this place leads 
the reader into an error. It has unicorns, as if the original word were 
plural, whereas it is singular. If, then, the unicorn, or, indeed, any 
one-horned animal were intended, where would be the propriety 
of speaking of the Aorns of such an animal ’—the horns of a creature 
that has but one! Dr. Henderson strives to evade, or remove this diffi- 
culty, by taking reem as a nomen multitudinis. ‘It is obvious,”* says 
he, ‘‘ that no stress is to be laid on the circumstance, that in Deut. 
xxxili. 17, horns are ascribed to the reem, since the word is there used 
as a noun of multitude.”—Com. Isaiah xxxiv. 7. But, with all defer- 
ence to that profound scholar, we beg to differ with him in respect to 
this. We humbly conceive, that the word cannot naturally be taken as 
a noun of multitude. Such a course does violence to language. How 
would it sound in English, to speak of the horns of a rhinoceros, or the 
trunks of an elephant, or the heads of a horse? Dr. Henderson, then, 
appears to be quite astray. True, it is, as he observes, that these 
horns signify not Ephraim and Manasseh, but the “ten thousands 
of Ephraim and the thousands of Manasseh ;’’ but these are the 
two horns of Joseph, who is here likened to the reem—a circumstance, 
by the way, which shows the utter inadmissibility of Dr. H.’s view, 
that reem is a noun of multitude. 

The editor of ‘‘Calmet’s Dictionary”’ asserts,t to obviate the argu- 
ment drawn from this place against his view, that a species of the 
rhinoceros has two horns. But in this he appears to be in error: a 
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species of this animal has a small stump, or horny protuberance, above 
his horn, but this certainly is not entitled to the honour of being called 
a second horn; much less can the animal employ it for tossing its 
enemy. A description of this creature, accompanied by a wood-cut 
representation of its head, may be seen in the “ Illustrated Commen- 
tary.”* It may be further observed, that the parallelism in this 
passage, as well as the simple fact, that the reem is associated with the 
bullock, affords a presumptive argument that both are nearly related. 
The next reference to this animal occurs in Job xxxix. 9—11 :— 


“Is the reem willing to serve thee ? 
Will he abide by night in thy crib ? 
Canst thou bind the reem in the furrow with his reins ? 
Will he harrow the valleys after thee ? 
Wilt thou confide in him because his strength is great ? 
Wilt thou leave thy labour to him ? 
Wilt thou trust in him that he will bring home thy harvest ? 
And collect thy thrashed corn ?” 


Here strength and untameableness are qualities of the reem specially 
noticed, chiefly the latter ; but these are qualities common to many 
kinds of animals. There is, however, an allusion in this passage which 
indirectly, but strongly supports the idea, that the wild buffalo is in- 
tended. The allusion is to the tame buffalo, which commonly per- 
formed all the Jabours here mentioned. If the reem be the wild buffalo, 
this language is most natural; and the “ difficulty or impossibility 
of making the animal perform just such services as tame buffaloes 
actually do perform,” which this passage speaks of, at least ‘ counte- 
nances,” as the editor of the ‘‘ Illustrated Commentary” says, the idea 
above expressed. 
In Psalm xxii. the reem comes again before our notice, verse 22 :— 


“ Save me from the mouth of the lion ; 
Even from the horns of the reems thou hast heard me.” 


To hear, in Hebrew phraseology, frequently signifies to deliver ; 
this is the force of the word here. All that we learn from the passage 
is, that the 5° were a fierce description of horned animals ; and that 
they used their horns for tossing or lifting their prey. 

In Psalm xxix. the word presents itself again; speaking of the 
‘cedars of Lebanon,” the Psalmist says,— 


“ He maketh them to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sinon like the young of reems.” 


Here, too, the parallelism, as well as the associating of the animals, is 
strongly in favour of the view we advocate, and strongly opposed to 
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the introduction of the rhinoceros or unicorn. Besides which, agility 
is here spoken of as characteristic of the reem. Now, this quality ex- 
actly applies to the 40s bubalus, but not to the rhinoceros ; for although 
this animal moves very quickly, considering its immense size, yet it is 
not noted for its agility or fleetness. The introduction of the rhino- 
ceros by the Psalmist would be quite out of place. As for the unicorn, 
it is more than questionable, if such an animal does really exist, that it 
was ever known in Palestine. 

We meet the word again in Psalm xcii. 11, ‘‘ Thou wilt exalt as the 
reems my horn.” It is obvious that some word must be supplied 
before reems. We may supply either horn or horns ; either is allowable. 
If we were obliged to supply the singular, this would afford no proof 
that the reem is a one-horned animal: horn would, in that case, be 
plainly a noun of multitude. Either “‘ Thou wilt exalt my horn as the 
horn of reem,” or, “Thou wilt exalt my horn as the horns of reems,” 
is correct ; but neither favours the one-horned idea. 

The only other place where the word is found, is in Isaiah xxxiv. 7, 
“The reems also shall come down with them, and the bullocks with 
the bulls ;” the prophet is denouncing vengeance against the Edomites, 
and here he refers to their princes and great men as being about to be 
slaughtered. As far as this passage bears on the subject under con- 
sideration, it is strongly in favour of the view advocated. The ?®> 
is associated with bullocks and bulls ; this leads us to infer that they 
were of a similar description, most likely the bos bubalus ; and such an 
animal appears more suitable than the rhinoceros, to be figuratively 
employed to denote the princes and nobles of a land. 

These are all the places where the word reem (rendered unicorn in 
our version) occurs ; and such are the remarks which presented them- 
selves to the writer upon them. ‘There is nothing said, in any of these 
places, inconsistent with the opinion that the wild buffalo is intended, 
while there is much to favour it; but, on the other hand, while there 
are some things said which accord with the known character of the 
rhinoceros as a wild, fierce, untameable, and powerful animal, there is 
much altogether at variance with the supposition that such is the 
creature intended. The agility ascribed to the reem, its being described 
as having horns, the association of it with bullocks, and bulls, and oxen, 
the allusion to the difficulty of yoking it for labours performed by the 
tame buffalo, and the parallelism of several passages where the word 
occurs, are all opposed to the idea of the povoxépws or the rhinoceros, 
but are all in favour of the wild buffalo, a beast well known in Pales- 
tine and the surrounding countries. 

As some parts of the descriptions of the reem will apply to the 
rhinoceros, so some particulars will apply to the oryx, or gazelle; the 
oryx is a large and fierce species of the antelope, and remarkably fleet, 
and answers to the description of the reem much better than the 
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rhinoceros ; still it is deficient in other particulars, which deficiency 
vitiates its claims to be considered the reem of sacred Scripture. But 
all the qualities of this animal which are mentioned or alluded to, all 
the descriptions given, and the familiarity with which it is referred to, 
all meet in the bos bubalus ; and therefore, we conclude, although 
Jahn asserts that ‘wild animals of the ox kind are not mentioned in 
the Bible,”’* that this is the rem of Moses, Job, David, and Isaiah ; 
and that its claims to be so considered must be regarded as valid until 
some more likely claimant of this honour shall be produced. 


Cork. Ld, 


‘ON THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIAN DECORUM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In the present day, when the attention.of society seems directed 
more particularly to what is useful, than to what is merely speculative 
or ornamental, we find common sense is very justly held in high esti- 
mation. In every pursuit of life, those persons generally command the 
greatest measure of respect, who possess this quality in the highest 
degree, and use it to the best advantage. Nor is there any just ground 
why this principle should not pervade our religion. Believing, as we 
do, that the purest religion is the highest reason, both in theory and 
practice, it is but natural that we should be anxious to find those who 
profess to be religious, manifesting, by their conduct, that they are 
indeed influenced by principles which purify and exalt their nature, 
and thus lead them to act in perfect consistency with correct feeling 
and good sense. 

It is because this has not always been the case in the present day, 
that I have been induced to trouble you with a few remarks, which, 
I trust, will not be deemed unnecessary or obtrusive. The habits 
of feeling and behaviour, which are in a considerable measure prevalent 
among our own denomination, appear to me very likely to exhibit us 
(as Christians) to the world generally, under an aspect by no means 
calculated to win that regard, or secure that respect for the principles 
of our religion, which ought, I think, to be felt for them, by those 
confessedly not under their influence, from seeing the manner in which 
they soften and regulate character. 

In short, then, it seems there is, in many instances, a want of that 
attention to propriety and general consistency, (taking the words in 
their most extended sense,) which ought to distinguish the Christian 
above all other men. It is true, these remarks apply only to the less 
important features of the Christian character; but if the matter were 
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more attended to, that character would be rendered more attractive 
and consistent than it frequently is at present. There is often a want 
of that simple dignity—of that respect to the feelings of others—and 
of that regard to occasions and circumstances, which certainly are com- 
prehended in ‘‘a conversation becoming the Gospel ;”” and which 
would go far to make the professor of that Gospel beloved and re- 
spected by all around him. I merely allude now to the expression of that 
amiability and propriety, which it is within the power of every one to 
cultivate. Where the principles of the Gospel exert most power, there 
will be most of this; and I have often met with individuals in the 
humbler grades of society, who, from the operation of these very prin- 
ciples, have habitually conducted themselves with such simple and 
correct feeling, and who were so greatly superior in this respect to the 
class to which they belonged, that it was evident that religion alone 
could have effected the change. Such individuals adorn society, and 
furnish a striking proof that the Gospel exerts no common power in 
purifying and refining the character. Most of us, I should think, must 
have almost blushed for some of our friends, when their general de- 
meanour has been the subject of conversation. Many who know 
nothing of the vitality of religion, act as if they were more truly under 
the influence of it, than many of its professors. For instance, I have 
sometimes contrasted the apparent reverence and solemnity which often 
distinguishes the worship of the Episcopal church, with the open 
irreverence and inattention which too frequently prevail in our own 
chapels; and though I am no advocate for the sanctity of places, yet, 
if each individual were to reflect on what worship realises, and the 
feelings with which he ought to engage in it, there would, I think, soon 
be a marked change in the appearance of many of our congregations. 

I might mention other things, but I am aware that this is a delicate 
subject to touch upon, and I forbear. The principle I have mentioned 
may be carried out in all the relations of life—in the family—in busi- 
ness—in society at large ; and if it were, men “ possessing godliness” 
would, I think, be regarded in a very different light, to that in which 
they frequently are now, and the world would learn to love and respect 
them and their religion, for their sakes. This would merely be acting 
on the principles we profess, in accordance with the dictates of good 
sense. It would be showing that we were anxious, that those who now 
sneer at us for being ‘‘religious,” (as they are pleased to term it,) 
should not misunderstand us; and that we wished them to see that 
the religion of the Gospel, while it renovates the character, imparts to 
it consistency and gracefulness. And, above all, it would be obeying 
the spirit of the precept, ‘‘ Let your light so shine before men, that they, 
seeing your good works, may glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


H. E. 
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THE HEWLEY SUIT :—THE REV. R. HUNTER’S REPLY 
TO “ VERUS.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONAL MAGAZINE, 


Sirx,—In my reply to ‘‘ Verus,” in your January number, I stated that 
I might perhaps trouble you with some further animadversions upon 
his attack of “‘ the three Secession ministers’”’ who represent the inter- 
ests of one of the orthodox Presbyterian classes in the Hewley suit. 
Since that time he has been unremittingly engaged in trying to impugn 
our statements ; and as I was unwilling to give him any interruption, 
until—it might be fairly concluded—he had brought his labours to a 
close, I have hitherto delayed the resumption of a controversy to 
which nothing but a strong sense of duty should have prompted me 
to recur. 

As it is much more congenial to my feelings to commend than to 
censure, I am gratified to find that his views in reference to several 
points—upon which I was reluctantly called to animadvert—appear 
to have undergone a considerable change. I stop not to inquire by 
what instrumentality his conversion has been accomplished ; but if I be 
not mistaken in my conjectures as to his indentity, his admissions must 
be considered as invested with additional importance, from his supposed 
confidential connexion with the gentlemen who are litigating for the 
exclusion of every Presbyterian, however orthodox, from all interfer- 
ence with the management of the Hewley Trust. 

1. Our opponent concedes, “ that Lady Hewley, at the time of 
founding her charities, belonged to the body called Presbyterian.” * 
This is the primary position which I attempted to establish ; and, had 
I been aware that ‘‘ Verus” never held a different opinion, I might 
have been relieved from the necessity of adducing any evidence in sup- 
port of a notorious and well-authenticated fact. But he could not be 
ignorant that the Congregational relators, with whose proceedings he 
is pleased to identify himself, had not been always accustomed to use 
the same language of assurance. If he had carefully perused the docu- 
ments which, in 1836, were filed in the Master’s Office, and which 
were subsequently published in a volume, entitled, ‘“‘ The Third Act,” 
he could not be ignorant that the Independent relators, and one of 
their most respectable authorities, had endeavoured to question or 
evade the fact. In their “‘ Counter Statement,”’ issued in April, 1836, 
against those whom the Rev. Dr. James Bennett had just represented, 
in 1831, as “the real Presbyterians,”’+ the said relators declared, 





* See Congregational Magazine for January, p. 33. 

+ See Appendix to Appellants’ Case before the House of Lords, between Samuel 
Shore, Esq. and others, Appellants, and Thomas Wilson, Esq. and others, Relators 
and Respondents, pp. 108, 111. 
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‘that Lady Hewley before and at the time of her death, which hap- 
pened in and about the year 1710,.. .. was a Dissenter from the Estab- 
lished Church, of the Presbyterian, or Congregational order, but of 
which cannot be precisely ascertained.”’* Of not less ambiguous im- 
port was the evidence given by Dr. John Pye Smith, in support of the 
** Counter Statement” to which I have referred. In an affidavit, 
sworn on the 18th of April, 1836, the learned Doctor declared his utter 
inability to specify to which of the two denominations Lady Hewley 
belonged.+ I rejoice, therefore, that the historical inquiries of ‘« Verus” 
have at length enabled him to arrive at a different result: and now 
that he has given me the satisfaction to know, that all doubt as to the 
specific persuasion to which her ladyship adhered has been happily 
removed from his own mind, allow me to hope that his candid acknow- 
ledgment of the truth may not be lost upon the Congregational liti- 
gants, whom the orthodox Presbyterian petitioners in this suit had in 
vain laboured to enlighten. 

2. Again, “‘ Verus” “freely admits that Dr. Calamy’s testimony in 
1717, produced by Mr. Hunter, is true, that he (namely, Calamy) and 
his brethren generally agreed to the Confession of Faith, and Larger 
and Smaller Catechisms, compiled by the Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster.”t In frankly making this acknowledgment, ‘‘ Verus” con- 
cedes one of the principal points for which his Presbyterian opponents 
had strenuously contended. My object was, to corroborate the state- 
ment of the two classes of Presbyterian petitioners, that ‘the stand- 
ards of the Westminster Assembly of Divines were the standards of 
the English Presbyterians” of the Hewley era; to show that this well- 
authenticated fact was not at all contingent upon his allegation, “ that 
we said so,” without sufficient evidence ; but that it was fully borne 
out by proofs, which could not be successfully resisted. And if in 
this instance, also, he has happily yielded to the force of conviction, 
the field of controversy between him and his Presbyterian antagonists, 
is thereby brought within a more contracted and manageable compass. 

3. Nor does “ Verus” deny that the Westminster Confessions and 
Catechisms, to which Calamy and his brethren “ generally agreed,” 
are the Confession and Catechism to which the two classes of Presby- 
terian petitioners assent. But while he freely admits, that the ‘ doc- 
trines of the original standards” of English Presbyterianism are ours, 
he continues to question our right to interfere with the Hewley Trust, 
because we adhere to these venerable formularies more faithfully than 





* Third Act of the Controversy pending in the High Court of Chancery, p. 62. 

+ The Doctor’s words are,—* that in his judgment and belief Lady Hewley.. .. 
was a Dissenter from the Established Church, of the Presbyterian, or Congregational 
order, but of which cannot be precisely ascertained.” Third Act, p. 71. 

t See the Article of “‘ Verus” in the Congregational Magazine for January. 
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he alleges was the case with some of our Presbyterian predecessors. 
No unprejudiced individual, however, can discover the slightest shadow 
of a disqualification in this strange objection. The orthodoxy of the 
Westminster standards upon the several important points, pronounced 
by Lord Lyndhurst, in his judgment against the late Unitarian Trustees, 
to be essential in the future administrators of the charity, cannot be 
impugned. And those who, like the Presbyterian claimants, have 
adopted these standards as expressive of the sense in which they under- 
stand the Scriptures, and have proved the sincerity of their assent by 
their subsequent subscription, are, doubtless, far more worthy of trust 
than those modern Congregationalists, whose conscientious scruples 
lead them to repudiate all creeds and confessions as human inventions 
and unscriptural restraints. 

4. Once more, “ Verus” acknowledges that the word ‘‘ audacious,” 
which he applied to the claims of the two Presbyterian classes, was an 
offensive mode of expression. About this, candid and reflecting men 
among our Independent brethren can entertain no difference of opi- 
nion. But, when he adds that the word “ modest might, perhaps, 
have more happily expressed his meaning,”’ I might have been induced 
to put upon the substituted vocable a charitable construction ; I might, 
in Christian simplicity, have at once attached to it the commendatory 
qualification which it is usually employed to convey, did I not find him, 
in every paragraph of the article referred to, opposing our claims of 
admission to the Trust with undiminished boldness, and treating them 
as one who really considers them as the reverse of unassuming. 

Having thus adverted to a few points, wherein I was glad to discover 
an approximation to my views, I now proceed to execute a less agree- 
able and grateful task. 

Such of your readers as take an interest in the Hewley controversy 
will recollect, that ‘‘ the Secession ministers,’ who represent one of the 
Presbyterian parties in the suit, were accused of attempting to strengthen 
their argument, ‘‘ by misquoting a passage from Calamy’s Abridgment 
of the Life of Baxter.” So far as I can infer from a subsequent reitera- 
tion of the charge, “ Verus’”’ appears to be dissatisfied with my plain 
and simple explanation. Had my Congregational friend exercised a 
little more candour, he would have found no difficulty in arriving at a 
different result. He would at once have concluded, that “the Seces- 
sion ministers” could have no conceivable motive to ascribe to the 
Presbyterian Nonconformist historian other language than his own ; 
and that, if there was any mistake in the transcription of their original 
affidavit, rather than in its unauthorized publication by the anonymous 
editor of “ The Third Act,” the mistake must have arisen out of cir- 
cumstances, of which, after the lapse of seven years, we could not be 
presumed to have a distinct recollection. 

But be this as it may, I confidently maintain that the substance of 
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the statement attributed to Calamy, has not in reality been misrepre- 
sented. We are accused of stating, on the alleged authority of the 
184th page of his Abridgment, that “nearly two thousand ministers 
suffered themselves to be ejected, rather than invalidate their Presby- 
terian ordination.” Now, on turning to the identical page referred to, 
I find it stated in terms of precisely similar purport, that ‘‘ two thou- 
sand at once had their mouths stopped, and were doomed to silence, 
.... they did not throw themselves out of service, but were forcibly 
ejected.” * Nor is this all: in the paragraph immediately preceding, 
I find this very historian, not only specifying the particular denomina- 
tion to which the sufferers belonged, but also mentioning the reason 
why they nobly preferred the loss of their ecclesiastical temporalities, 
rather than part with their Presbyterian consistency ; that, in short, 
“those called Presbyterians must be forced to do that which they 
accounted public perjury, or be cast out of trust and office in (the) 
ehurch.” From all this, your readers will be at no loss to discover on 
what a slender basis the charge of misquotation rests. They cannot 
do otherwise than conclude, that with such irresistible proofs as the 
venerable biographer of Baxter had furnished for the confirmation of 
our argument, we could have no inducement whatever to depart from 
a rigid adherence to verbal fidelity, or recklessly to hazard our reputa- 
tion for accuracy, by substituting our own phraseology for his. 

Nor does the truth of another of our statements admit of a doubt, 
that, after the downfall of Episcopacy, Presbytery was established in 
England. Neal expressly states, that on “June 6th, 1646, the Presby- 
terian form of church government became the National Establishment 
by way of probation, as far as an Ordinance of Parliament could make 
it ; for the preamble sets forth, that if, upon trial, it was not found ac- 
ceptable, it should be reversed or amended. It declares, further, that the 
two houses found it very difficult to make their new settlement agree 
with the laws and government of the kingdom ; that it could not be 
expected that a present rule in every particular could be settled at once, 
but that there will be need of supplements and additions, and perhaps 
alterations, as experience shall bring to light the necessity thereof.”’+ 
Two Independent historians—Bogue and Bennett—assure us, that 
‘* Episcopacy was abolished, an Assembly of Divines was called to meet 
at Westminster, by whom was framed a Directory for Worship, which 
superseded the Prayer-Book ; and the Scotch army being called to the 
assistance of the parliament, Presbytery was established.”~ And amore 
recent Independent writer of patient research and great respectability, 
the Rev. Dr. Vaughan, in his ‘‘ Account of Religious Parties in England,” 





* Calamy’s Abridgment of the Life of Baxter, Edition of 1713, p. 184. 

+ Neal’s History of the Puritans, Toulmin’s Edition, 1822, vol. iii. p. 250, 251. 
t History of Dissenters, by David Bogue and James Bennett, 1808, vol. i. p. 84. 
N. 8. VOL. VII. 3H 
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informs us, in language equally explicit, that “ Presbyterianism was the 
established religion.”* Surely, after such an unequivocal array of 
testimony to the truth of our affirmations, by his own denominational 
friends, I may safely leave “‘Verus’’ to settle the matter at issue with those 
whose historical impartiality he may have no inclination to dispute. 

Before leaving this subject, I cannot avoid expressing my surprise, 
that ‘“ Verus” should have attempted to controvert such a well authenti- 
cated historical fact. That Presbytery was received unto alliance with 
the state, is not at all contradicted by the circumstance, that a few who 
afterwards embraced the peculiarities of Congregationalism, submitted 
to conform to the new ecclesiastical regime. Of this number was the 
celebrated Doctor John Owen, in reference to whom, Orme, his biogra- 
pher, informs us, that “ by accepting the living of Fordham, Owen 
formally connected himself with the Presbyterian body.”+ I cannot 
conceive, indeed, how any conscientious Congregational minister could 
really avail himself of the secular endowments provided by the state. 
No Congregationalist could do so, in accordance with his principles, 
if the representations of a modern Independent historian, on whose 
judgment “‘ Verus” seems to place unbounded reliance, be correct ; for, 
‘the renunciation,” says Orme, “of all dependence on civil authority 
in matters of religion, and of all connexion with temporal government, 
forms an essential part of consistent Independency.”t Nor, after the 
Restoration of 1660, could any honest Independent have acquiesced in 
the adoption of Archbishop Usher’s scheme, to which many of the most 
distinguished of the Presbyterian ministers declared their readiness to 
submit. For, unless Mr. Orme have somewhat misrepresented the cha- 
racteristics of English Independency—“ to withdraw from national 
churches, protest against authoritative synods, and refuse subscriptions 
to human creeds,” §—formed part and parcel of the system of the old 
Congregationalists: and if so, I may without presumption indulge the 
hope, that ‘‘ Verus” will at length concur with me in thinking that a 
scheme which, according to Calamy, was, in its distinguishing details, 
“answerable” to the Presbyterian polity prevalent in Scotland,|| must 
have been utterly abhorrent to their views, as Independents. 

Without particularly adverting to the history of the rival sects, 
during the dreary and troublesome period which preceded the Revo- 
lution of 1688, I proceed to make a few remarks upon an expedient 
which was resorted to, soon after the passing of the Toleration Act, to 
regard each other with less suspicion. With this"praiseworthy object, 
certain “Heads of Agreement,” as they were called, were adopted in 





* Vaughan’s Religious Parties, &c., p. 72. 

+ Memoirs of the Life of John Owen, D.D., by William Orme, p. 38. 
t Ibid. p. 108. § Ibid. p. 109. 

|| Calamy’s Abridgment of the Life of Baxter, pp. 148, 149. 
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1691. “These,” says Toulmin, “ were assented to by fourscore minis- 
ters in London; not with a view to any national constitution, but to 
preserve order in their own congregations, and to maintain harmony 
between the two parties.” * 

Now, your readers will recollect, that we were accused of giving an 
inaccurate account of the nature of this Union. In order to corrobo- 
rate his charge, “‘ Verus’”’ quoted a passage from our Affidavit of the 
18th May, 1836, in which we declared, that, according to our judg- 
ment and belief, it was “an attempt not to compromise, as had been 
improperly alleged, those essential differences in reference to church 
government,” about which the ministers of the two denominations 
had previously entertained conflicting opinions, and to the character- 
istics of which, we had, in the paragraphs immediately preceding, 
considered it our duty to advert. Our statement of these essential 
differences “ Verus” did not think it expedient to cite ; but, according 
to our shewing, they were four. The first related “‘ to the education 
and trial of candidates for the holy ministry:” the second, “to the 
power of ordination,” which Presbyterians refer entirely to the min- 
istry, that is, the Presbyters, whereas the Independents refer it to the 
people : the third, ‘‘to the qualifications required of church members :” 
and the fourth, ‘to the power of censuring, suspending, or expelling 
them.”+ On all these essential points, we formerly thought, as we 
still do, that the Congregationalists yielded everything to the Presby- 
terians ; and that, whatever attempts may have been made by the 
Independents, who constitute an inconsiderable portion of the general 
body, to extract concessions from their far more numerous and power- 
ful brethren, the latter seem to have “compromised zo essential” 
principle, for which moderate Presbyterians of the present day would 
deem it important to contend. 

Again, we are blamed for declaring, that the Union referred to 
embraced “certain fundamental articles of faith.” We frankly ad- 
mit that we made such a statement, and we steadfastly abide by it. 
The Unionists of 1691 did not, like the Congregational Unionists of 
1833, express “their jealousy of subscription to creeds and articles, 
and their disapproval of the imposition of any human standard of 
faith ;”t but they solemnly and deliberately gave their assent to certain 
doctrinal formularies, by whose definitions of orthodoxy they were 
willing to be bound. They did not, like their alleged successors, the 





* Historical View of the State of the Protestant Dissenters in England, from the 
Revolution to the Accession of Queen Anne, by Joshua Toulmin, D.D., p. 99. 

+ Third Act, pp. 7, 8. 

t Declaration of the Faith, Church Order, and Discipline of the Congregational or 
Independent Dissenters, as adopted at the Third General Meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, held May 7th and 10th, 1833 ; seventh preli- 
minary note. 
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modern Congregationalists, asseverate ‘‘ that human creeds possess no 
authority over the faith and practice of Christians ;’* but, like men 
who were not ashamed to profess their belief, they sternly required 
that all who sought admission to their body should “‘ own either the 
doctrinal part of those commonly called the Articles of the Church of 
England, or the Confession, or Catechisms, Shorter or Larger, compiled 
by the Assembly at Westminster, or the Confession agreed on at the 
Savoy as agreeable to the Word of God.’’+ 

‘«Verus” may be assured, however, that ‘‘the three Secession ministers” 
were not so imperfectly acquainted with the terms of the Union of 
1691, as to imagine for a moment that it had an exclusive reference to 
doctrinal opinion. But it soon became apparent, that what were con- 
ceived to be “ fundamental articles of faith,” absorbed a larger share 
of the attention of the Unionists than our Congregational opponent 
finds it convenient to admit. Unimpeachable soundness of belief was 
regarded as a matter of vital importance. Accordingly, we deemed 
ourselves justifiable in further affirming, “ that some heads of agreement 
respecting doctrinal subjects were drawn up and signed by the leading 
ministers of the the two denominations, in and about London.’’~ Our 
account of this transaction, which occurred soon after the formation of 
the Union, might have been rendered more complete, had we thought 
it worth while to specify the date. But, if we omitted to do so as 
unimportant to our purpose, we were perfectly assured, that of the fact 
itself there could be no dispute; for Dr. Daniel Williams, a “leading 
divine among the Presbyterian” portion of the Unionists, assures us 
that ‘‘the united ministers” bound themselves “ by a subscription to 
certain doctrinal propositions, of which you have an account,” as he 
subsequently states, “in the paper entitled the Agreement in Doctrine, 
subscribed and published Anno Dom. 1692.”§ And Mr. Joshua 
Wilson, in his “ Historical Inquiry,” states, that in “‘ a tract entitled the 
Agreement in Doctrine among the dissenting ministers in London, suéd- 
scribed December 16th, 1692, . . . . they proceed to declare that 
in order to the composing of matters in controversy, we all of us hav- 
ing referred ourselves to the Holy Scriptures, and the doctrinal articles 
of the Church of England, the Westminster and Savoy Confessions, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms, do subscribe these following proposi- 
tions, as what do most full provide against the Arminian, Antinomian, 
Socinian, and Popish errors ; and shall always be content that any ser- 
mons or books of ours be interpreted by the said articles and confes- 





* Declaration, &c., of 1833, p. 10. 
t See Heads of Agreement, as quoted by Joshua Wilson, Esq., in his Historical 
Inquiry, p. 56. 
} See our affidavit of 18th May, 1836, in Third Act, p. 8. 
§ Dr. Daniel Williams’ Works, vol. iv. pp. 325, 339. 
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sions, desiring all others, if they meet with any expressions from any 
of us, that are to them of doubtful signification, they would judge of 
them and interpret them by the Holy Scriptures, and the said articles 
and confessions.” * These quotations, which might have been greatly 
extended, may be safely left to answer for themselves. They not only 
corroborate the truth of our statement, but they do more. They 
prove with all the force of demonstration—a friend of “‘ Verus” being 
witness—that the Presbyterian and Independent ministers of 1691 
and 1692, did not less “rigidly adhere to the exact phraseology” of 
creeds and confessions, than the ministers whom he designates as 
“Scotch” Presbyterians. They prove that the venerable men, with 
whose principles he tries to identify modern Independency, were as 
inflexible stickers for subscription, as “the fiercest Scotch champion 
for absolute uniformity can be.” And finally, they prove that if a 
cordial attachment to subordinate standards, as tests of orthodoxy, was 
as unequivocally avowed by the Unionists of 1691 and 1692, as it is by 
the Presbyterian petitioners in the Hewley suit, there is no alternative 
but to conclude, that not a vestige appears to exist among modern 
Congregationalists, who boldly declare, that they “ disallow the utility 
of creeds and articles of religion as a bond of union, and protest against 
subscription to any human formularies as a term of communion... 
reserving to every one the most perfect liberty of conscience.” + 

The Congregational relators, and their apologist ‘‘ Verus,” seem to 
me to have entirely misapprehended the real constitution of the Union 
of the two sects. On the authority of Neal, as cited by Mr. Joshua 
Wilson, I contend that the Union of 1691 was nothing more than a 
“brotherly association,” into which the Presbyterians, who professed their 
adherence to certain fundamental articles of faith in common with the 
Independents, might enter, without at all compromising their dis- 
tinctive views of church government. According to Dr. Williams, one 
of its original promoters, it was simply an expedient, ‘‘ by which they 
thought their meetings of ministers were secured, and opposite meet- 
ings prevented.” ¢ And according to Mr. Joshua Wilson, “ Identity 
may not be accurately descriptive of the real state of things. An incor- 
porating union was not intended from the first, but a mutual inter- 
change of friendly offices, the reciprocation of brotherly feelings and 
affections.” § Nor is this Mr. Wilson’s only admission : he elsewhere 
assures us, that “it should be recollected, that the original design of 
the Union was rather to bring the two denominations to combine and 


* Historical Inquiry, concerning the Principles, &c. of the English Presbyterians, 
by Joshua Wilson, Esq., 1835, pp. 76, 77. 

+ Declaration of Faith of Congregational Dissenters in 1833, fifth preliminary 
note. 

t~ Williams’ Works, p. 323. § Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, p. 135. 
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co-operate, than to destroy their separate identity, and incorporate 
them into one.” * But I need not multiply quotations. Those I have 
adduced are sufficient to show how far they harmonize with a hazardous 
assertion in the February number of the Congregational Magazine, 
wherein it is alleged, that “‘the Heads of Agreement are represented 
by historical writers . . . . . as having had the effect of terminating the 
separate existence of the Presbyterian community in England, and of 
blending the two denominations into one body of associated Congre- 
gational churches !!” + 

Nor is the Congregational apologist of the policy of the relators 
correct when he affirms, that the Union of 1691 and 1692 was “ per- 
manent.” For the credit of our common Christianity, which always 
suffers from the quarrellings of its professors, I wish it were in my 
power to give the slightest confirmation to this unsupported assertion. 
But the testimony of history is so explicit to the contrary, as to compel 
me to maintain :— 

I, That this “ brotherly association,” from which good men of both 
parties anticipated much benefit to the interests of religion, was soon 
interrupted. Dr. Williams informs us, that some of the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional ministers in and about London,” such as ‘‘ Mr. Cole, Mr. (James) 
Mather, and Richard Taylor,” never acceded to it at all. But although 
the Independents were not unanimous in their approval, the Doctor 
adds, that “‘the Union was tolerably maintained for a while, notwith- 
standing the attempts of some to break it, as we have reason to fear, 
and of others to make it serviceable to purposes not fit to be men- 
tioned.” ¢ Similar to the testimony of this jure divino Presbyterian, § 
is that of a modern Congregational historian, Mr. Joshua Wilson, who 
states, that “a few of the more rigid Independents, who had opposed 
the Union at first, retained their hostility after it was established. 
Two of them, Dr. Chauncey and Mr. Mather, (the latter of whom Dr. 
Williams charges with being unwearied in hindering and breaking it,) 
brought charges of highly erroneous doctrine against him (Dr. Williams) 
for some positions advanced in two sermons preached by him at Pin- 
ners’ Hall, and in a book published in 1692, in reply to Dr. Crisp, 
entitled ‘Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated.’” || The difference, 
according to Dr. Calamy, ‘was chiefly about some terms and phrases 
relating to the doctrine of justification, and about the extent of redemp- 
tion, and the middle way ; but they managed them with such heat, as 
to give those who have at all times been forward enough to reflect 
upon them occasion to say, Let but these Dissenters alone, and they’l 








* Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, p. 129. 

+ Congregational Magazine for February, p. 103. 

t Dr. Williams’ Works, vol. iv. pp. 322, 323. 

§ Calamy’s Life and Times, vol. ii. p. 30. || Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, p. 75. 
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do their own work.”* And, so marked and unseemly was the alienation 
of feeling to which their misapprobation gave rise, that Dr. Williams, 
lamenting it, adds, ‘Alas! in a little time we found that, besides the 
endeavours of those (Congregationalists) who came not into the Union, 
to prejudice people against us and our doctrine, as well as against the 
Union, that several of those called Congregational, who were members 
of the Union, frequented not our meeting, but oft joined with the 
former in a meeting at Pinners’ Hall, the very day and hour of the 
week in which our meetings of ministers are statedly kept; yea, and 
some of them, in print, reflected on our meetings, in very unbeseeming 
terms.” + 

II. In 1694, three years after its formation, this ‘ brotherly associa- 
tion” of the Presbyterians and Independents was broken up. Dr. 
Williams specifies the date of the rupture as Nov. 7th, 1694, when, he 
adds, ‘‘all such of the Dissenting (Independent) brethren, who were 
managers of the relief for poor widows, deserted their associates,” the 
Presbyterians ; and when “all the brethren called Congregational, 
except the upright Mr. Barker and a very few more, joined as a separate 
party from us in the Monday’s meeting at Pinners’ Hall, with the 
(Congregational) ministers who had opposed the Union, ever since it 
was concluded.” ¢ Such is the convincing testimony borne to the 
fact, by an eminent Presbyterian contemporary, whose competency to 
attest it cannot be disputed. Nor is the language of Mr. Joshua 
Wilson, in 1835, less decided : ‘‘ Controversy,” says he, “ was carried 
on for some time with great violence, and led, in 1694, to an open 
rupture among the preachers at Pinners’ Hall, and to the establishment 
of a new lecture at Salters’ Hall.” § 

III. After this rupture, Dr. Williams and his Presbyterian associates 
made various attempts to bring back the Congregational separatists, 
but in vain. Mr. Joshua Wilson states, that ‘“‘an overture for peace, 
on the part of the portion which included the Presbyterians, was made 
shortly after, with a view to the satisfaction of those (Independents) 
who had left them, and also of those (Independents) who, from the 
first, had refused to join them.’’|| He afterwards assures us, that 
“ this overture failed of producing the desired effect, and most of the 
Congregational ministers withdrew and joined the separate meetings of 
those who had been decided opponents of the Union.” And once more 
he adds, that “in 1676 another attempt was made on the part of the 
United Brethren, for by that title the Presbyterians and few remaining 
Congregationalists who continued then to meet and act together were 
still called, for an accommodation with such as had left the Union.” 





* Calamy’s Abridgment of the Life of Baxter, p. 516. 
tT Dr. Williams’ Works, vol. iv. p. 328. t Ib. vol, iv. p. 334. 
§ Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, p. 74. || Ib. p. 78. q Ib. p. 80. 
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Finally, The Congregational separatists never returned. After seve- 
ral ineffectual attempts to bring them back, Dr. Williams, whose 
faithfulness in denouncing Antinomianism had been the unintentional 
cause of the schism, published, in 1699, a work entitled ‘‘ An End to 
Discord ; wherein is demonstrated that no Doctrinal Controversy 
remains between the Presbyterian and Congregational Ministers fit to 
justify longer division.”” With a well-founded despondency, however, 
as to the result of his benevolent exertions, he states in the Introduc- 
tion, that ‘‘if peace must not be allowed us (the Presbyterians) after 
this, we must bewail a judicial stroke, and expect to be despised by 
such who perceive our common hurt from these debates, but have not 
judgment to distinguish between the injured seekers of peace (the Pres- 
byterians) and the injurious fomenters of trouble,” the Independents.* 
And at the close of a lengthened argument, which, although conducted 
with much Christian moderation, seems to have been lost upon the 
Separatists for whom it was designed, he adds, ‘‘ May these hints 
contribute to an agreement......or at least incline all to Christian 
forbearance, and I shall reckon it worth all my labour and sufferings. 
Oh! that the God of peace would give us peace by any just means.” F 
But all the efforts of Dr. Williams and the Presbyterian lovers of peace 
were utterly ineffective in reclaiming the Independents. For, according 
to Toulmin, “‘ from the time of forming a new and separate lecture at 
Salters’ Hall, the two denominations of Presbyterians and Indepen- 
dents, became distinct communities, and acted separately, with respect 
to their own denominations.” { Nor is this the only proof; even Mr. 
Wilson is constrained to state, ‘‘I admit that the two denominations in 
the metropolis did not afterwards coalesce,” but “‘ continued ever after 
to hold separate meetings.” § 

Thus ended a Union, which I justly denounced as hollow and ephe- 
meral ; but which the anonymous apologist of the views of the relators 
contends ‘‘was sincere and permanent.” Which of these counter 
statements is the more correct, I leave it to every unprejudiced reader 
to decide. To quote the language of a candid modern biographer of 
Howe, “ This formal attempt terminated, as might have been foreseen, 
only in exciting jealousies which might not have existed, and awaken- 
ing prejudices that might have slumbered for ever.”’ || 

From all this it is obvious, that, in so far as the final withdrawal of 
the Congregationalists was concerned, the Union of 1691 was, after a 
very ephemeral existence, dissolved. Nor is it less evident that, if the 





* Williams’ Works, vol. v. p. 10. + Ib. vol. v. p. 156. 
t Historical View of the State of the Protestant Dissenters, by J. Toulmin, 
D.D., p. 213. § Wilson’s Historical Inquiry, pp. 129, 135. 


|| Life and Character of John Howe, M.A., by Heury Rogers; London, 1836; 
p. 390. 
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modern class of Independents have any pretensions to represent the prin- 
ciples of either of the parties, their inveterate antipathy to all human 
impositions as barriers against heresy would have been held in detesta- 
tion by the venerable men who, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, bore the Congregational name; and who, previous to their dis- 
ruption from the Union, were uncompromising sticklers for the doctrine 
of subscription. Still less do the modern Congregationalists represent 
the distinguishing principles of the great rival party, who, after the 
withdrawal of the Independents, retained, according to Dr. Williams, 
the designation of “ United Presbyterians ;”* and who had not only 
given their respectable sanction to our Presbyterian principle of sub- 
scription to confessions and other formularies of faith; but who, 
after they were left to themselves, passed a resolution, which, although 
in strict accordance with the tenets of the Presbyterian petitioners in 
the Hewley suit, is utterly at variance with the usages of Independency, 
‘That we will suffer none commonly called Laymen to preach in our 
pulpits.”’+ 

Nor has the apologist of the policy of the relators any ground for 
maintaining, that the modern Congregationalists are the representatives 
of the disciplinary principles of the old Presbyterians of the Hewley era, 
if the following depositions, solemnly made, in 1831, by two of their 
principal witnesses, be correct. In his evidence, adduced to support 
the information of the Congregational relators against the late Uni- 
tarian trustees, who were accused of having abandoned the discipline as 
well as the doctrines of the old Presbyterians, Dr. James Bennett, of 
Silver Street Chapel, in the city of London, said, ‘that at and about 
the year 1704, the ordinary meaning attributed to the term Presby- 
terian referred not to doctrine but to church government, intimating 
that this denomination approved of ordination of ministers, and the 
government of the Church by Presbyters, in opposition to Prelatical 
Episcopacy on the one hand, and to Independent or Congregational 
church government on the other. . . . and that it differs from the 
other classes (of Dissenters) in maintaining the government of the 
church by a presbytery, or court of elders, while the Independents or 
Congregationalists, who came nearest to them, maintained the com- 
petency of each church or congregation to manage its own aflairs.” t 
And if, on the showing of this unexceptionable witness, the Presby- 
terians were thus strikingly contradistinguished from the Independents 
in 1704, that is, in the later days of Lady Hewley, the following tes- 
timony of the Rev. Thomas Scales, a Congregational minister in Leeds, 


* Williams’s Works, vol. iv. p. 504. + Ib. vol. iv. p. 382. 

t See Evidence of the Rev. Dr. Bennett, of the Congregational or Independent 
Chapel, Silver Street, London, in the Appendix to Appellants’ Case, before the House 
of Lords, p. 107. 
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will not only corroborate the fact, it will do more—it will satisfactorily 
prove that the two classes of Presbyterian Petitioners in this suit, 
retain every one of those ancient Presbyterian characteristics, with which 
the modern Congregational ministers, in common with the Unitarians, 
have deemed it expedient to dispense. In 1831 Mr. Scales deponed, 
“that the Unitarians,” against whose retention of the trust, the re- 
lators were contending, ‘‘do not retain any of the essential parts of 
Presbyterian government and discipline, any more than the doctrines 
of the Presbyterians at the time of the foundation of the charities ; 
for that they have no synods, classes, nor general assemblies ; nor do 
they recognize any catechism, or creed, or form of ordination, but, on 
the contrary, disclaim the one and the other, . . . And that there is, in 
fact, no body of Presbyterians in England as to government and disci- 
pline, except such as are connected with the Kirk of Scotland, or with 
the Associate Synod, of that country.”’* 

These quotations need no comment. They show, that if we ‘were 
deceived by the word Presbyterian,” as our Congregational opponent 
alleges, so were his friends Dr. Bennett and Mr. Scales. They show that 
if these rev. gentlemen formed a correct opinion of the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the Presbyterians in 1704, so have we. And they show, that 
if we can claim to general identity of principle with the benevolent 
foundress of the charity, and with the men to whom its administration 
was originally confided, we had a good right to interfere. But the two 
classes of Presbyterian petitioners, who were forced into Chancery for 
the protection of their interests, against a system of exclusion, were not 
deceived. They know that their congregations inherit the principles, 
which, according to Dr. Bennett and Mr. Scales, were descriptive of the 
class to which Lady Hewley belonged ; that many of the congregations 
in whose behalf an appearance has been made, have subsisted from a 
period anterior to the foundation of the charity; and that they have 
uninterruptedly participated of its benefits, since the date of its first 
distribution. 

Believe me to be, Sir, yours respectfully, 
Carlisle, 8th April, 1843. Ricnuarp Hunter.t 





* Evidence of the Rev. Mr. Scales, in the Appendix aforesaid, p. 119. 

+ The Editor has been favoured by his friend Verus, with a rejoiner to this paper, 
but its length compels him to postpone its insertion, till the next number goes to 
press. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Exclusive Claims of Puseyite Episcopalians to the Christian 
Ministry Indefensible ; with an Inquiry into the Divine Right of 
Episcopacy, and the Apostolical Succession. In a Series of Letters 
to Dr. Pusey. By John Brown, D.D., Minister of Langton, Ber- 
wickshire. pp. 560. London: Nisbet & Co. 


We are glad to perceive, in the works that are written in the present 
day against ecclesiastical assumption, that sort of strength which con- 
sists in not attempting too much. We are persuaded that this is the 
right ground with regard to the present controversy, and sorry should 
we be to have any book put into our hands on the “ Divine right” of 
Presbyterianism, Independency, or of any other form which now stands 
forth in distinction from Episcopacy. It is enough for Episcopacy 
herself to have to bear the consequences of this folly and presumption ; 
let no other denomination be so infatuated as to share with her in 
this piece of fanaticism. The defensive position is the safe one, we 
feel persuaded, in this field of conflict. We are glad, therefore, to find 
exclusive claims refuted, instead of one exclusive claim being set up, in 
the matter of church government, to the rejection of some or every 
other. 

It must be admitted, indeed, that with whatever ability a work is 
written, whatever strength there may be in the reasonings that are 
employed, and however moderate may be its tone, it would argue 
rather too great simplicity, after all that we know of the obstinacy of 
men’s minds, when once wedded to, and, what perhaps is more, com- 
mitted to, a certain theory, to suppose that any work whatever must 
necessarily convince those for whom it is composed. Unfortunately, 
there is always one most sovereign remedy against such conviction, a 
remedy which is infallible as a panacea for all wavering, a catholicon to 
every doubt, a spell that is sure to /ay every ghost of a scruple or mis- 
giving which might rise up to annoy the partisan, were his mind 
exposed fairly to the ordinary appliances which it is lawful for those 
who controvert his opinions, to employ: we mean the remedy fre- 
quently resorted to, of simply not reading what an opponent has to say. 
We would strongly recommend this course to Dr. Pusey, if he wishes 
to feel quite free from all hesitation as to his belief in Anglo-Romanism. 
We think Dr. Brown’s book unanswerable ; and the immense mass of 
evidence which he has brought to bear against Dr. Pusey, and no small 
portion of it from bishops and clergy of the Church of England, 
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entitles him to the hearty thanks of all the lovers of truth and fair 
play. 

These twenty-four ‘Letters’ embrace nearly the whole controversy 
between the ‘Anglo-Catholic’ church, and the other Protestant 
churches, with a more especial, but by no means an exclusive, bearing 
on Presbyterianism. The tone is throughout manly and moderate. 
The book abounds in quotations, which prove that the Puseyite or 
Romish notions are contrary to the articles of the Church of England, 
to the writings of the bishops who composed her formularies, and to 
those of her immediate successors. These newly-revived doctrines are 
shown also to have been condemned by many of the most distinguished 
statesmen after the Reformation, such as Cecil, Knollys, and Lord 
Bacon, and by the whole of the Protestant churches at that memorable 
period. Tindal, Barnes, Lambert, Cranmer, Tonstall, Stokesley, 
Jewel, Redman, Robertson, Willet, Bedel, and many more, are quoted 
to the same effect. The theory attempted to be set up from the plat- 
form of the Jewish synagogue, is also ably disposed of, and is shown to 
have been given up by some of the leading defenders of Episcopacy 
itself. We confess that we do not agree with the arguments adduced 
by Dr. Brown, to prove that the ange/s of the seven churches in Asia 
Minor were not individuals, but collective bodies: we think, on the 
whole, that Dr. Campbell’s view is the best ; namely, that the “angel” 
in those congregations (and such no doubt there were) in which there 
were general pastors, was the leading pastor, or the specimen, as it 
were, of the presbytery. The essence of this distinction is found 
wherever there is more than one minister to a congregation. One 
must, and always does, more or less, take the lead: but this does not 
at all favour diocesan Episcopacy, though it might have been the germ 
of that which was Congregational or parochial, undoubtedly the earliest 
and the purest form of Episcopacy. Our author further shows, that 
Jewel and Stillingfleet, together with many other bishops and digni- 
taries, including Archbishop Whately in our own days, have confessed 
and maintained that the apostolical succession wholly fails as obtained 
from the Church of Rome, from which many of the present clergy have, 
in spiritual descent, derived their orders. He proves also that Scot- 
land, in the early times of her church, and while she was independent 
of Rome, and was Presbyterian in her form, gave many orders to the 
English clergy. Thus the succession is vitiated south and north. On 
Dr. Pusey’s principles, it follows that there is not, in the present day, 
a single Christian church, or a single Christian, on the face of the 
whole earth ; at least, that (to use a favourite Puseyite, or Anglo- 
Romish phrase) no church and no professed Christian can be “sure” 
that they are built on the right foundation, since the evidence of suc- 
cession is a question so complicated, so obscure, so apocryphal, and so 
conjectural, that no wise man would think of allowing any important 
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conclusion to rest upon it. According to the Puseyite notions, more- 
over, it is clear that wherever the “grace given” in baptism, confirm- 
ation, or ordination, has, through some inadvertence in the omission of 
these rites, failed of being conveyed, there must be a fatal defect in the 
chain : there is, in short, the absence of a link; the current of grace 
has been abruptly broken off, and though there may be a pretended 
chain beginning anew, the apostolic succession, and therefore grace, 
must be lost. It is, as in the human body, when a principal nerve, 
supplying some important part, is cut through: sensation ceases below 
the part. Alas! for the poor Anglican Church! how does it become 
the clergy to trace back the line of their ordination! Suppose some 
bishop who ordained them, was himself ordained by some bishop, who 
was ordained when a presbyter by some bishop, who was himself never 
baptized! or never confirmed! or never ordained! For, you know, 
Dr. Pusey, that unless it be ‘“‘ apostolical,” ‘ catholic,” canonical, 
baptism is no baptism ; ordination, no ordination. What if some bishop 
should have been intruded, and have ‘‘ clomb,” like the first robber, 
into the Divine fold, without having been initiated into these sacred 
apostolical mysteries ? Alas! for the poor Church of England ! * Bishop 
Butler had only Presbyterian baptism, and was not re-baptized: but he 
baptized some who were afterwards ministers, and he made several 
bishops! Secker was primate of England, with the same graceless 
baptism, which was no baptism! but Secker ordained many presbyters, 
and a number of bishops, and baptized two kings, who were even 
“heads” of the church! Tillotson was the son of a Baptist, and there 
is no evidence, says Dr. Brown, ‘that he was ever baptized at all, or 
ordained a deacon :” yet he was also Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
made many a priest! Confirmation, surely, cannot remedy this defect ; 
for, as Cranmer states, “it was not instituted by Christ ;” nor was the 
Redeemer himself, nor any individual mentioned in the New Testament, 
confirmed: hence some of the leading English reformers acknowledged 
** it is a domme ceremonie, and has no promise of grace connected with 
it.” This was the opinion, not only of Cranmer, but also of Dr. 
Edmonds, Master of Peter House, Cambridge, and of Jewel, as also of 
Usher. Even Charles the Martyr was no Christian, according to the 
theory of the Puseyites, for he was baptized at Dunfermline, by a Pres- 
byterian minister, and was never re-baptized. To bring this miserable 
business down to our own times, the King of Prussia lately “stood 
Godfather,” as it is termed, to the little Prince of Wales, though he 
had himself never been baptized, according to Dr. Pusey ; for he was 
not baptized by a bishop, nor by a minister who had been ordained by 
a bishop. We confess that we do not see, unless Dr. Pusey will vouch- 
safe to enlighten us, how, under these circumstances, (we mean his not 
being a Christian,) his majesty could solemnly pledge himself, that 
this young gentleman shall ‘“ renounce the devil and all his works, and 
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the pomps and vanities of this wicked world!” One would think 
such a responsibility enough for a Christian, but for an “ unbaptized 
$99 


heathen it is overwhelming ! 
With regard to Tillotson, says Dr. Brown,— 


“If the succession has been broken in all those instances in which bishops and 
presbyters have been baptized by Presbyterians, and have not been re-baptized, you 
will scarcely deny that it has been still more seriously injured if any of your prelates 
have been raised, even to the highest dignity of your church, and yet were never 
baptized, either by a layman, a Presbyterian, or an Episcopalian. And yet there 
is reason to believe that this was the case with Tillotson, who occupied for a 
long time the see of Canterbury, and the primacy of England. No evidence has 
been produced, though it has been often demanded, of his having been ordained a 
deacon. Nor will it at all appear wonderful that such irregularities should have been 
tolerated at that period, when you consider what has taken place almost in our own 
day. ‘Even in later and more civilized times,’ says Dr. Whately, ‘the probability 
of an irregularity, though very greatly diminished, is yet diminished only, and not 
absolutely destroyed. Even in the memory of persons living, there existed a bishop, 
concerning whom there was so much mystery and uncertainty prevailing, as to when, 
where, and by whom he had been ordained, that doubts existed in the minds of 
many persons, whether he had ever been ordained at all.’”” Dr. Brown adds, “ Tillot- 
son was not baptized in his infancy, for his father was a Baptist ; and though he was 
often challenged to produce any evidence of his having been baptized afterwards, 
none was brought forward; and unless it can be furnished by you, or by some of 
your friends in the present day, or by some of the clergy of the Church of England, 
we must consider him as unbaptized. But if the man, who was so long the primate 
of that church, and who made so many bishops, and priests, and deacons, had not 
even such baptism as could be obtained from a midwife,—I leave it to you to say what 
must be the value of your own orders, or of the orders of any of the clergy of your 
church, who hold your principles, and what must be the virtue of their ministrations, 
and what the prospects of final salvation to those who hear them ?”’—p. 279. 


The author of an article in the “ Presbyterian Review,” quoted by 
Dr. Brown, says, that “in Mr. Percival’s catalogues, there occur the 
following names, of whose consecration there are no records, and no 
evidence extant: Downham, Bishop of Chester, in 1561; Stanley, of 
Sodor, 1573; May, of Carlisle, 1628; Loyd, of Sodor, 1600; trans- 
lated to Chester, 1604; Potter, of Carlisle, 1628; Leorster, of Sodor, 
1633; Parr, of Sodor, 1635; Ferne, of Chester, 1666; Rainbow, of 
Carlisle, 1644 ; Wilkins, of Chester, 1668 ; Bridgman, of Sodor, 1671 ; 
Smith, of Carlisle, 1684; Strafford, of Chester, 1689; Pearson, of 
Chester ; and Lake, of Chichester.’ Selden, moreover, mentions an 
archbishop of Canterbury in the twelfth century, (Rodolph,) who was 
invested with his office, merely by receiving from the king the pastoral 
ring and staff, without any consecration. And Godwin says, that 
‘*on the death of Piercy, the nineteenth bishop of Norwich, his suc- 
cessor was ordained by the archdeacon, who was only a presbyter.” 

Our author satisfactorily shows that the Culdees of [ona were merely 
presbyters, and that this fact is attended with very serious conse- 
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quences to the Puseyite or Romish system of Divine right and sacra- 
mental grace. We quote the following passage :— 


“Not only was the Church of Scotland supplied with ministers ordained by these 
presbyters, but we have decisive evidence that the greater part of England was 
planted with churches by zealous and active Christian ministers, who had no other 
orders, except what they received at Iona. It was they, who, as we have seen, 
ordained Cormac, Aidan, and Finan; and in addition to them, they sent forth many 
others, who laboured with great and remarkable success. We have a striking testi- 
mony to this fact in a speech delivered in 1176 by Gilbert Murray, then a young Scot- 
tish clerk, and afterwards a bishop, before the pope’s legate, when the latter 
attempted to bring the Church of Scotland into subjection to the Archbishop of 
York, and the kingdom of England. ‘It is true,’ said he, ‘English nation, thou 
attemptest, in thy wretched ambition and lust of domineering, to bring under thy 
jurisdiction thy neighbour provinces and nations, more noble, I will not say in 
multitude, or power, but in lineage and antiquity; unto whom, if thou wilt consider 
ancient records, thou shouldst rather have been humbly obedient, or at least, laying 
aside thy rancour, have reigned together in perpetual love; and now, with all wicked- 
ness of pride that thou showest, without any reason or law, but in thy ambitious 
power, thou seekest to oppress thy mother, the Church of Scotland, which, from the 
beginning, hath been catholique and free; and which brought thee, when thou wast 
straying in the wilderness of heathenism, into the safeguard of the true faith and 
way unto life, even unto Jesus Christ, the author of eternal rest.’”’ 


The quotation is too long to be continued, but our author, after 
closing it, adds :— 


“If the Church of Scotland, when she was governed by presbyters, as was asserted 
by Murray, without any contradiction from the English prelates, was the mother 
church of the Church of England, baptized your kings, princes, and nobles, and 
taught them to read, converted the greater part of your countrymen, and ordained 
your bishops, and if some of her ministers, who conferred on them their orders, for 
more than thirty years were invested with the primacy, you will be bold, indeed, if 
you venture to affirm, that there has always been an uninterrupted apostolical suc- 
cession of diocesan bishops in your national church. And among all the strange and 
wonderful things which appear in your own conduct, and that of your followers, in 
reference to this controversy, it is one of the most extraordinary to see you unchurch- 
ing the Church of Scotland, and the whole of the other Presbyterian churches, 
because their ministers received their orders from presbyters, while your own church, 
after all your high and boastful pretensions, owed its existence, and the very bishops 
who began your vaunted apostolical succession, were indebted for their orders to men 
who had been ordained by Scottish presbyters !””—Letter xvi. 


We must conclude our notice of Dr. Brown’s book, by saying that 
we know of no better antidote to the fanaticism of the Anglo-Romish 
doctrines now prevailing ; and we should not fear putting it into the 
hands of any young person who might be in danger of falling under 
their influence, as decisive of the question. 
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1. The Wives of England, their Relative Duties, Domestic Influence, 
and Social Obligations. By Mrs. Ellis. 1 vol. 8vo. Fisher & Co. 
2. The English Wife; a Manual of Home Duties. By the Author of 
the English Maiden. 1 vol. 12mo. ‘Clarke & Co. 

3. The Wife and Mother ; or, Hints to Married Daughters. By 
A Mother. 1 vol. 18mo. Tract Society. 

4. The Mother Taught from the Sacred Scriptures. 1 vol. 24mo. 

Tract Society. 

. Lectures to Christian Mothers. By Rev. James Cameron, Porto- 

bello. 1 vol. 18mo. James Hamilton. 

6. The Mother with her Family. By the Rev. T. Timpson. 1 vol. 
18mo. Snow. 

7. The Christian Mother ; or, Maternal Duties exemplified in the 
Scriptures. By Mary Milner. 1 vol. 24mo. Simpkin & Co. 


o 


Wives and mothers can no longer plead ignorance in relation to their 
conjugal and maternal duties. Here are seven volumes, of various sizes 
and merits, written expressly for their instruction and benefit. 

Wives, not yet mothers, and ladies elect, in anticipation of speedily 
becoming wives, may learn from Mrs. Ellis’s admirable volume, the 
nature and importance of their present or expected conjugal duties, as 
well as the various responsibilities connected with becoming mistresses 
of families. 

Wives, who have recently become mothers, or who are expecting 
shortly to be so designated, will find, in the two instructive and inter- 
esting little volumes, entitled “The English Wife,” and ‘The Wife and 
Mother,” ample directions concerning their maternal duties. On all 
points connected with the rearing, education, and government of 
children, they leave little more to be said, and may, therefore, be 
regarded as valuable materials for the nursery. There is one passage, 
in the volume entitled “The English Wife,” which we should wish 
to see expunged from the book, and that relates to a very qualified 
commendation (but still a commendation) of theatrical exhibitions. 
Conducted as our theatres are, we cannot, under any circumstances, 
concede, that it would be a wise or safe experiment for young persons 
to visit them. 

Mothers, who are anxious to learn, feel, and act up to their responsi- 
bilities, we would earnestly and seriously advise to consult and study 
Mr. Cameron’s “Three Lectures to Mothers,”—Lectures, which were 
first delivered to his own congregation, and afterwards repeated and 
published, at the very urgent request of many Christian mothers in 
Edinburgh. 


Such mothers as are desirous of seeing how, “in the old time, holy 
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women” trained their families or failed in their duties, may have their 
wishes gratified by consulting ‘The Christian Mother,” and “The 
Mother Taught.” While those mothers who wish for Scripture 
quotations and comments, hymns and prayers, made ready to their 
hands for Sabbath-evening exercises, will find Mr. Timpson’s ‘‘ Mother 
with her Family” just the book they need. 

In looking at the seven volumes now before us, we feel constrained 
to ask, Has the supply of former works created the demand for these, 
or has the demand for such books created the supply? Are our wives 
and mothers so deplorably inattentive to their conjugal and maternal 
duties, or so anxiously alive to their obligations, as to render it 
necessary that this variety and abundance of instruction should be 
furnished ? 

We will not venture a reply, but express our hope, that, with increased 
means of instruction, there will be increased attention to the relative 
duties inculcated. We apprehend that ‘ Maternal Associations” have 
indirectly occasioned the publication of these volumes, and, as such, 
have done public good. We have sometimes questioned the necessity 
or propriety of such associations, and have thought that their existence 
was a tacit reflection on the piety or consistency of Christian mothers. 
Such an agency could not be necessary, because the Scriptures gave no 
instructions, furnished no directions, supplied no motives in reference 
to maternal duties, or because mothers had lost their parental feelings, 
or had become indifferent to the higher interests of their undying 
offspring. If the necessity existed at all, it must have arisen from the 
fact, that the attention of mothers had not been called so often as it 
might and ought to have been by their ministers, to the infinite import- 
ance of their position and duties, and to the direct beneficial conse- 
quences to the interests, both of personal and public religion, resulting 
from a sedulous attention to the duties of maternal piety. 

Baxter’s opinion, that in Christian countries, more good may be 
expected to result from family religion, than from the preaching of the 
Gospel, may be somewhat doubtful in the abstract ; but facts prove 
that, to a considerable extent, it is true. Whence do we obtain the 
greatest number of our converts? Consult the history of every 
Christian church, where purity of communion is preserved, and its 
records will testify that religion, if not entailed, yet descends in pious 
families, and that the exertion, prayers, and examples of holy mothers, 
have been, in numberless instances, rewarded with success. 

Maternal associations still exist, but, if they should cease to-morrow, 
they will have answered a valuable end, in awakening many a mother 
to a greater sense of her responsibilities, and in inducing many a pas- 
tor to preach with more frequency on family religion, and the duties of 
parents, especially in relation to it. 

We are not sure whether too exclusive attention has not been paid by 
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our ministers and authors to mothers. Fathers appear to be too com- 
monly overlooked in our discourses and treatises on parental duties. 
They appear to have been regarded either as perfect or incorrigible, as 
doing their duty so well to their children, as to need no instruction ; 
or as doing it so badly, as to show that they despised instruction, and 
therefore the poor mothers must have all the toil of the religious educa- 
tion of their offspring, and all the blame if they do not become pious. 
This is not wise: human nature is averse to trouble, and is glad to 
throw offevery possible burden on to the shoulders of others. Fathers 
have congratulated themselves, that the duty of training the children 
for the skies belongs to the mother, and have willingly transferred 
their obligations to their wives. We would urge our ministers and 
authors not to forget the fathers; but to discourse to them on the 
solemn obligations arising from the important and endearing relation- 
ship they sustain to their children. 

Some years since, attempts were made to form Paternal Associations, 
on the same principles, and for the same purpose, as the Maternal,— 
but, after a few meetings had been held, and papers distributed, they 
were suffered to expire. One of the reasons of their failure was, 
unquestionably, that to which we have referred, namely, the opinion 
that it was more the duty of mothers to pray and teach, than of fathers. 
We believe, however, that, indirectly, the Maternal Associations have 
been very beneficial in inducing husbands, as well as wives, to seek the 
salvation of their children; and, we confidently hope that, in a few 
years, our churches will receive large accessions from the families of 
the faithful. 

We must confess that the titles of the two principal volumes of this 
series rather amused us. ‘‘ The Wives of England,” and the “‘ English 
Wife,” are somewhat ambiguous phrases, and to foreigners might sug- 
gest some odd association of ideas. The duties inculcated in these 
two interesting and elegant volumes are restricted to no latitudes, and 
are indispensable in all climes. Every country has its peculiarities of 
s cial and domestic order and discipline, and, so far as these peculiari- 
ties in English society require distinct consideration, the instructions 
are specific and wise; but the general principles, sentiments, and 
directions are suitable to “wives” in all countries on the face of the 
earth ; and our hope is, that in all regions where British ladies are to 
be found, and where the English language is spoken or known, these 
volumes will be circulated and read. 

There is considerable diversity and resemblance betwixt the style, 
the opinions, and the scope of the authors. Judging by the style only, 
we should have decided that the “* Wives of England” had been written 
by a gentleman, and that the ‘ English Wife” had been written by a 
lady—such judgment would, however, have been false, as the reverse 
is the case. Strength and elegance are the characteristics of the style 
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of the respective volumes ; and each would be improved by an infusion 
of the peculiar excellencies of the other. 

The ‘ English Wife” is addressed chiefly on maternal duties; 
while the “‘ Wives of England” are instructed only on those which are 
conjugal. We presume Mrs. Ellis intends to favour the public with 
another volume, to be restricted to the ‘‘ Mothers of England,” and 
we know of no one better fitted to do justice to such a subject, than 
the fair author of the ‘ Women,” the “‘ Daughters,” and the “ Wives 
of England.” 

She has had some predecessors, and has still some compeers in this 
department of English literature, who have done honour to their sex, 
and conferred benefit on society by their publications, and we trust 
that she will live long to fulfil her vocation, in enlightening and 
improving the sisterhood of her country. We have too high an opi- 
nion of her good sense, piety, and responsibility as a wife, to allow us 
to believe that she will be so absorbed by her literary labours, as to 
neglect her home duties, and thus illustrate her own observations on 
the conduct of ‘learned ladies.” 

We augur well for the community by the almost simultaneous pub- 
lication of these seven volumes, to say nothing of the previous writings 
of Mrs. Ellis, and those of Mrs. Sandford, King, and others. Let our 
wives and mothers become intelligent and pious ; increasingly sensible 
of their obligations and influence, and, withal, more anxious to discharge 
their conjugal and maternal duties with all fidelity to God and man, 
and rapid, great, and incalculable, will be the improvement of society. 

We honestly commend these seven books to the attention of our 
fair readers, assuring those, too, of the other sex, that they are not 
unworthy their perusal and support. 


The Harmony of Protestant Confessions ; exhibiting the Faith of the 
Churches of Christ, Reformed after the Pure and Holy Doctrine of 
the Gospel throughout Europe. Translated from the Latin. A new 
edition, revised and considerably enlarged. By the Rev. Peter 
Hall, M.A., Rector of Milston, Wilts, and Minister of Long Acre 
Chapel, London. 8vo. pp. lvi., 640. 


Unity among the people of God was the subject of our blessed 
Redeemer’s solemn prayer. Though most desirable in itself, most 
honourable to the church, and most accordant with the spirit of 
Christianity, it has not been exhibited to the world since the day 
when the members of the infant church at Jerusalem “were of one 
heart and of one soul.” The feeling of oneness with all the members 
of the mystical body of Christ, has, indeed, been perceived and enjoyed 
by untold myriads, who, by a living faith, were first united to Christ, 
their Divine head, and then joined to all the faithful, by the spiritual 
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sympathy, which constitutes the only real “‘communion of saints ;”” 
but they have not been so obviously one as to lead the world to believe 
in the heavenly mission of their common Lord. 

That happy state, however, appears to be more ardently desired, and 
more extensively sought at the present time, than at any former period 
since the era of the Reformation; and it is an occasion of devout 
gratitude that our own body, regarded by many as the most schism- 
atical and sectarian of all the sects, has been permitted to take 
measures which, before these pages can be widely circulated, will have 
produced a public demonstration of the essential oneness of all the 
children of God. 

True, indeed, it is, that the establishment of religion by the state, 
on the one hand, and the dogma of apostolical succession on the other, 
produce and perpetuate the system of exclusiveness and of assumption, 
that are the deadly foes to the manifestation of Christian union ; but 
still we are happy to know, that while these movements have been most 
forwarded by the unendowed and non-episcopal denominations, there 
are several ministers of the established churches, and some who have 
received episcopal ordination too, who are able to rise superior to the 
trammels of their system, and to fraternize with evangelical Protestants 
of every name. 


“Never, since the reign of Queen Elizabeth,” as the Rev. Peter Hall, the able 
editor of the work before us, remarks, “ were the principles of the Protestant 
Reformation brought more prominently into discussion, whether for disparagement or 
for defence, than at the present day. Assailed both from without and from within, 
a general desire of investigating more accurately the character of that memorable 
transaction, has directed the attention of wise and pious men to the authentic 
records of a period, big with the most momentous consequences to the honour and 
prosperity of Christendom. 

“Tt were but reasonable to suppose, that, in the warfare that exists from genera- 
tion to generation, between those who are born after the flesh and those who are 
born after the Spirit, the elect of God should often be compelled to tread the old 
paths over again ; and, on the same field, and with the same weapons, to fight anew 
the battles of their forefathers. Thus far, all is well; or, if not actually well, at least 
not worse than might and should have been anticipated. Those who, while in 
words they profess religion, yet hate the light of the Gospel of grace, will naturally 
feel a sort of suspicious jealousy of a work of God like the Reformation, and cultivate 
a kindliness of feeling, very far beyond mere indifference, for papal formality and 
superstition. These are the enemies of the cross of Christ.” 


Peculiarly seasonable, therefore, is the publication of this uew and 
greatly improved edition of the “‘ Harmony cf Protestant Confessions.” 
The Christian public of Great Britain and America, are indebted to 
Mr. Hall for it; as the work will contribute to strengthen the hands 
and encourage the hearts of those servants of God, who are seeking to 
maintain the true faith of the Gospel, and, at the same time, to 
manifest the essential union of all the faithful disciples of the Saviour. 
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Many of the most distinguished reformers, puritans, and evangelical 
ministers, have laboured, with various success, in the sacred cause of 
union among the people of God; and on this account, the names of 
Calvin, Melancthon, Beza, and especially of our own countryman, 
John Dury, who toiled, from 1631 to 1674, a period of more than 
forty years, to accomplish this amiable object ; together with those of 
Baxter, Watts, Doddridge, Haweis, and Mason, whose names deserve 
to be had in everlasting remembrance. Whilst, from amongst our con- 
temporaries, the names of Baptist Noel, James Hamilton, John Angel 
James, and last but not least, those of our prize essayists, John Hoppus 
and John Harris, will be honoured as of the true successors of those 
apostolic men. 

This handsome volume is, we fear, to many young ministers and 
reading Christians, altogether unknown ; they will find it a treasure, par- 
ticularly as a book of reference, illustrating the essential oneness of the 
’ is composed of the 
chief passages from—‘* I. The Confession of Augsburgh.—II. The Con- 
fession of Sueveland.—III. The Confession of Basle.-—IV. The Former 
Confession of Helvetia ——V. The Confession of Saxony.—VI. The 
Confession of Wirtemburgh.—VII. The Confession of France.—VIII. 
The Confession of England.—IX. The Latter Confession of Helvetia.— 
X. The Confession of Belgia.—XI. The Confession of Bohemia.—XII. 
The Confession of Scotland.” Besides these, the Appendix contains 
the following documents entire :—‘‘ I. The Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England,”’ with the “ First Fifteen of the English Articles, 
as revised by the Westminster Assembly in 1643.—II. The Nineteen 
Articles of the Church of Ireland, agreed wpon in the Convocation 
at Dublin, A.D. 1615.—III. The Judgment of the Synod of Dort, 
A.D. 1618-19, concerning the Five Articles controverted in the Belgic 
Churches.—IV. The Confession of Faith by the Assembly of Divines, 
held at Westminster, approved by the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, A.D. 1647, and ratified and established by act of parlia- 
ment, A.D. 1649.” 

These papers greatly enrich the volume, as they are particularly 
valuable for reference, and possessed, probably, by comparatively few 
readers. They express the sentiments of the greatest theologians 
of their respective periods, and exhibit a remarkable unity of mind 
regarding the essential doctrines of salvation by grace, through faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. The views they contain upon subordinate 
subjects are far from satisfactory, and on some they appear to us, 
grievously to depart from the simplicity of the New Testament. 
Adopting the term “sacraments” from the vocabulary of Rome, they 
describe the ordinances with no small degree of obscurity and con- 
fusion, inculcating, as they do, the notion of some undefined “ mysti- 
cal,” “ spiritual,”’ and “ sacramental” virtue attending their observance, 
never taught by the apostles of our Lord. 


several Protestant communities. This ‘‘ Harmony’ 
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Mr. Hall, with great candour and propriety, intimates the necessity 
of discrimination on the part of readers, in relation to these venerable 
documents ; and we gladly transcribe his judicious remarks :— 


“A word of warning to the reader, and that shall be all. If he expects,in an 
examination of the Harmony or ConFessions, to find such an identity, even of senti- 
ment, much more of expression, pervading the variety of topics discussed in the 
following pages, as might be arranged to advantage, like a harmony of Scripture, 
in parallel columns, he will certainly experience a disappointment. The churches 
here represented are all Protestant, but not equally Protestant ; all conformed, but 
not all to the same extent, or with the same precision, to the ordinances of holy 
Scripture. Doubtless, this is a circumstance to be regretted, and yet not altogether 
void of use to the honest and serious inquirer. He will observe, how far it is possible 
for thechildren and churches of God to differ in matters of secondary moment, and 
yet, to walk together in mutual charity and forbearance ; nay, more, in fellowship 
with God the Father, and with Jesus Christ his Son, through the Spirit. He will 
feel, that, as there is a line of demarcation, plain and palpable, between those 
who serve, and those who serve not God; so there is but one line, and that while 
consent in every other point can do nothing, actually nothing, towards effecting 
a community of men, where the love of Christ is not; so that, where the love 
of Christ is, diversity in all things else can accomplish next to nothing towards 
separating the community of saints from one another.” 


To give our readers a just idea of this volume, it is only necessary to 
make another extract. 


“ Besides the tables of contents, which have been carefully revised throughout, an 
alphabetical index is now, for the first time, added, the production of the Rev. 
Thomas Timpson, author of several publications on the history and doctrine of 
Christianity.”—Preface, pp. xxv. Xxvi. 





Elements of Language, and General Grammar. By George Payne, 
LL.D. 12mo, pp. 236. 1843. London: Gladding. 


Tue author's object in composing this volume was to put a large class 
of readers in possession of the principles of language and general 
grammar, who could not otherwise enjoy that advantage without the 
purchase of larger and more expensive works. The topics treated of 
are, natural, conventional, spoken, and written language ; the origin, 
the object, and the character of language; grammar, classification of 
words, or parts of speech. In the course of the work, the opinions of 
Horne Tooke, Harris, Hurwitz, Moses Stuart, Crombie, Dewar, &c., 
are examined with the author’s usual care and candour. We give the 
following quotation as an example of the author’s mode of dealing with 
his subject. 

“ Professor Hurwitz, of the London University, suggests, in his Hebrew Grammar, 
a work of great merit and ability, from its development of many of the essential 
principles of language, together with its faithful and luminous statement of the 
particular rules of the Hebrew language, the following is the most philosophical 
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classification of words. ‘1st. Such as indicate the objects of thought, or the subjects 
of discourse, comprehending the names of things or beings with which we become 
acquainted by perception and consciousness. 2nd. Such as serve to express what- 
ever is affirmed respecting the objects of contemplation : i.e. verbs, or words denoting 
action, passion, being, &c. 3rd. Such as serve to qualify or particularize either the 
subject or the predicate, when they happen to be general terms. This class includes 
adverbs, adjectives, and definitives. 4th. Such as serve to indicate the relations of 
things or words, in which the expression of general relations has superseded or 
diverted the attention of the mind from their primary particular meaning. This class 
comprehends prepositions and conjunctions. 5th. Such as indicate particular affec- 
tions or emotions, as joy, sorrow, &c.’ Ile admits, at the same time, that the third 
and fourth classes may be resolved into the noun and the verb, which two alone, he 
adds, are the most essential parts of speech. These different modes of dividing the 
parts of speech have been mentioned, chiefly on account of the celebrity of their 
respective advocates ; since I cannot but agree in opinion with a late able writer, that 
any attempt to establish a different classification of the parts of speech from that 
which is commonly received, will be found of little utility either in speculation or 
practice.”—p. 47. 


The present work is not, and professes not to be, a compendium of 
English grammar. It pre-supposes a competent acquaintance with 
this subject, especially with syntax, and has for its object, to introduce 
the reader into more general and philosophical inquiries. We think 
that the respected author has attained his aim, and that the work is 
suited to the higher classes in our best private schools, to intelligent 
and inquiring young people in general, and to the junior students of 
our various colleges, in particular. It contains a digest of information 
which cannot be obtained in any one other book with which we are 
acquainted, and the author has not failed duly and properly to appre- 
ciate the difficulties connected with many points of the general subject. 

We strongly recommend the book to the perusal of all those, who, 
within a moderate compass, wish to see a valuable compendium of a 
branch of literature which is often too much neglected even by educated 
persons. 


1. The Teacher's Companion: designed to exhibit the Principles of 
Sunday School Instruction and Discipline. By R. N. Collins, 
Superintendent of St. Bride’s Sunday School, London. With an 
Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Moore, B. A., Minister of 
Christ's Chapel, St. John’s Wood. 12mo, pp. 320. London: Houlston 
& Stoneman. 

2. Occasional Addresses to Sunday School Children; including 
Addresses on the Inspiration, Authenticity, Genuineness, and Divine 
Authority of the Holy Scriptures. By David Cato Macrae. 12mo. 
London: Millar & Field. 


Pious young men, who, in these days of earnest inquiry and extended 
information, attempt the religious instruction of children, will soon 
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find that all the resources they possess, and all the supplies they can 
obtain, will be needed in their benevolent undertaking, and may bi 
made available for their own improvement in order to the benefit of 
others. He who now undertakes to conduct a class of senior scholars, 
either in London or in any of our large manufacturing towns, must be 
no novice; he should not only be well taught himself, but ‘apt to 
teach”’ those who have already made considerable advances. While 
the ‘love of Christ constrains him,” to be “zealously affected always 
ina good thing ;” he will require the wisdom that is profitable to 
direct, that what he does may be done in the best manner ; he will 
walk with wise men that he may be wise ; he will ask the advice of 
those who are best qualified to inform him, concerning the principles 
which should govern—the spirit which should animate—and the rules 
which should regulate his conduct. 

Does he desire to feel the importance of the work he has undertaken ? 
Is he anxious to maintain close communion with his Lord while 
employed in his service? Would he say with sincerity te the youth 
in his class, “‘ Have fellowship with us, and truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his Son, Jesus Christ ?”’ then there are small 
pocket volumes, written by able ministers of the New Testament, so 
well known and so highly appreciated, that they need no commenda- 
tion from us. The bare mention of Todd’s ‘‘ Sunday School Teacher,” 
and “James’s Guide,” will awaken the most grateful and pleasurable 
recollections in the minds of those who have been benefited by their 
perusal. 

But these good men could not be expected to examine minutiz, or 
enter into details concerning the mechanism of the school. An author 
has long been wanted who would visit the teacher at his home, go with 
him to the dwellings of the parents in the week, enter the school with 
him on the Lord’s-day, sit down with him in the class, pray, read, and 
catechize with him; in short, be his constant friend and monitor, in 
all the varied duties which his station demands; such an author is 
Mr. Collins. The teacher is on good terms with him at once—becomes 
his companion without hesitation—his disciple without fear—and soon 
finds himself the wiser and the better for the social intercourse. Most 
cordially do we recommend his modest but useful work to all our 
young friends. 

On the merits of the volume, whose title, with that of Mr. Collins, 
stands at the head of this notice, we will not enter into a comparison 
with similar well-known works that have preceded it; for example, 
Craig’s “‘ Offering of a Sunday School Teacher to his Fellow-Labourers ;”” 
and Todd’s “Lectures to Children.” It will be sufficient to speak of 
the production of Mr. Macrae, as containing a few addresses to junior 
scholars that are colloquial and interesting; and a series of addresses 
to elder scholars, which tends to show the strength of the evidence 
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upon which the truth of Christianity rests, and to fortify the youthful 
mind against designing and treacherous attacks of the infidel and the 
Socialist ; and we think that the author has accomplished his task in a 
way that appears to be suitable and satisfactory. 


THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Existence of Evil Spirits Proved; and their Agency, particularly in relation 
to the Human Race, Explained and Illustrated. By Walter Scott, President and 
Theological Tutor of Airedale College. Being the ninth volume of the Congrega- 
tional Lecture. 8vo. London: Jackson & Walford. 

Discourses on the Nature and Extent of ‘the Atonement of Christ. By Ralph 
Wardlaw, D.D. 12mo. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. London: Jackson & Walford. 

The Gospel Promotive of True Happiness. By the Rev. Hugh White, A.M. 12mo. 
Dublin: W. Curry & Co. 

Katherine. By Charles B. Taylor, M.A. 18mo. London: Religious Tract 
Society. 

A Translation of the Holy Bible. By the Rev. S. J. Hussey, D.D. 8vo. Part 
III. London: Henry Colburn. 

Church Music; a Sermon. 8vo. London: Whittaker & Co. 

The Errors and Omissions of the Church Catechism; a Lecture. By Edward 
White, of Hereford. 12mo. London: Jackson & Walford. 

Suppression of the Opium Trade. The Speech of the Right Hon. Lord Ashley, 


- M.P. 8vo. London: Houlston & Stoneman. 


Lectures on the Baptismal Regeneration Controversy. By the Rev. Charles 
Stowell. 12mo. Lectures IV. & V. London: Ward & Co. 

The Question, Is it the Duty of Government to Provide the Means of Education 
of the People? Examined. By George Payne, LL.D. 12mo. London: John Glad- 
ding. 

A Tract for these Times. By C. Gallaway, A.M. 8vo. London: Ward & Co. 

Joseph; A Model for Young Men. By Edward Leighton. 12mo. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. By John Kitto. Part II. 8vo. Edinburgh: 
Adam & C. Black. 

A Believer’s Manual ; containing the points of a Christian’s Experience from the 
period of his Conversion to his arrival in Glory. By the Rev. James Marryat, B.A. 
12mo. London: Seeley, Burnside, & Co. 

Six Views of Infidelity. By Joseph Fletcher. 8vo. London: John Snow. 

A Hebrew Grammar; containing a copious and systematic development of the 
Etymology and Punctuation of that Language. By Samuel Ransom, Classical and 
Hebrew Tutor in Hackney Theological Seminary. Imperial 8vo. London: J. Snow. 

Sketch of Popery. London: Religious Tract Society. 

Memoir of the Rev. H. Mawes. Translated from the German. London: Reli- 
gious Tract Society. 

The Claims of the Clergy; A Letter to the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, in a Reply to his 
Speech. By W. Vevers. 12mo. London: John Mason. 

Proverbs and Sayings from the Apostles. 18mo. London: J. Hatchard & Son. 

Equity without Compromise ; or, Hints for the Construction of a Just System 
of National Education. By Edward Swaine. London: J. Snow. 

An Essay on the Genealogy of the Lord Jesus Christ. With Illustrative Tables. 
12mo. London: J. Snow. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Tue crowded state of the Congregational Library having precluded some brethren 
at the last Annual Assembly from taking part in its proceedings, the Committee 
resolved this year to obtain, in its immediate locality, a more commodious place of 
meeting, by which they would obviate that inconvenience, and also have the use of 
the great room at the Library for those hospitalities to which their brethren from 
the provinces are so well entitled. 

On the east side of Bishopsgate Street, in Great St. Helens, stands Crospy Haut, 
once the banqueting-room of Richard, Duke of Gloucester ; but at a later period the 
place of meeting for a congregation of Nonconformists ; so that that richly-carved 
roof, which had for ages vibrated with this world’s minstrelsy, echoed to the voice 
of prayer and praise; and Thomas Watson, Stephen Charnock, Samuel Slater, and 
Benjamin Grosvenor, with their successors, used it for more than a century as a 
house of prayer.* 

This edifice having been restored, is now occupied as a literary institution, and the 
Committee were happy to secure the use of a place, so commodious in itself, and so 
rich in historical and Nonconforming recollections. Here, on Tuesday morning, May 
9th, the brethren assembled, and the Rev. Jonn ReyNoxps, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church at Romsey, Hants, took the chair, at nine o’clock. The attendance 
of ministers and lay gentlemen, as delegates or members of the Union, was so large, 
that we cannot spare room for the list of their names.t The following table of the 
persons who were present will show, by a comparision with the numbers at the first 
Annual Meeting, the happy progress the Union has made :— 


1833. 1843. 
Ministerial delegates and other ministers ........ 92 a 233 
Lay delegates and other gentlemen.............. 44 we 84 
LU Pree rr rerere rr Terese 12 on 51 
“rer rr ery err eer ee 1 “g 8 

149 376 


The business of the meeting was preceded, as on former occasions, by a devotional 
service. The 182nd hymn, in the Congregational Hymn Book, “ Jesus, where’er 
thy people meet,” &c., was sung; the Chairman read the 4th chapter of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, and then offered solemn prayer on behalf the assembled brethren 
and all the churches. 

The Cuarrman proceeded to address the meeting. He said :—I feel that the post 
which I hold as the Chairman of this meeting, is one of the greatest responsibility, 
as well as the highest honour. It is no figure of speech to state, that I would rather 
occupy this chair than any chair in the kingdom. There are those present who know 
that I say this at some small expense. The days are not gone by in which I have been 
made to feel that it requires high principles to be a Nonconformist minister. I have, 
however, increased satisfaction in the principles, procedure, and results, as far as they 
are known, of the Congregational body. I have always thought, since I have thought 


* Vide Congregational Magazine, 1833, vol. xvi. pp. 449—453. 
+ Its insertion here is, in fact, unnecessary, as the names will be printed as usual 
with the Report for the use of the members. 
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at all upon the subject, that the principles of the Congregational churches are the 
most scriptural that can be found ; and I have also thought, that the Congregational 
Union is the best and the most satisfactory illustration of those principles. I 
regret that there are still some brethren and churches with whom I have the happi- 
ness to be associated, who have not seen, as I could have wished that they had seen, 
the advantage and desirableness of cordial and unanimous co-operation with this 
Union; but I rejoice at having reason to believe, that many of the prejudices which 
formerly prevailed, have in a great measure subsided. I rejoice to see, that all the 
sad forebodings of evil results to arise from the Congregational Union have come to 
nought ; that those frightful visions of tyranny and oppression, which flitted before the 
eyes of many, have been completely falsified; and that all the prophecies of mischief 
remain to this day unfulfilled. Had those who entertained fears upon the subject 
carefully investigated, they would soon have seen that they were stripped of all 
ground of opposition. The minute scrupulosity, the faithful watching of all the 
plans and operations of the Union, has been, and still remains a sufficient guarantee 
for the integrity of its proceedings. Even the severe though brotherly criticisms to 
which all our documents are subjected before they go forth to the public, is a 
security that we shall not violate our principles; nay, that we durst not, were we 
so disposed. But there are other grounds upon which I rejoice in the existence and 
proceedings of this Union, amongst the chief of which is the spirit of united fervent 
prayer, which has evidently been excited by it amongst the Congregational brethren 
and churches. I have confidence in that prayer, not merely because the effectual 
prayer of a righteous man always availeth, but because the effectual, fervent, united 
prayer of the brethren and the churches of our order have been most especially 
directed to that high and holy object, the union of all Christians, in the propagation of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. I augur better from this than from any thing which I have 
seen, or heard, or read. I see in the public papers of the previous day, that grand pre- 
parations are being made for the laying of the first stone of a school under the patron- 
age of royalty, and to be supported by public money, to commemorate the glorious first 
of June. You may not all recollect the glorious first of June ; but I believe that the 
day intended to be commemorated, is the first of June, 1794, when Lord Howe is 
said to have conquered the French fleet, and when some thousands were sent out 
of time into eternity. There is a far more glorious first of June approaching. 
I have read the document in reference to it with more delight than I ever felt at the 
perusal of any other document; and I cannot but regard the proclamation it con- 
tains as the harbinger of the special manifestation of God’s favour to our country, 
and to the interests of the church of Christ in our land. There is, I trust, in this 
spirit of united prayer, and in the object to which it is directed, an earnest of such 
an effusion of the Spirit of God as has never yet been seen, of such unanimity 
among the churches of Christ of every denomination, as has never yet been attempted 
to be realised ; and I believe that when that day shall dawn, it will be felt throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, that there is a vigour in the united prayer of 
holy men combined for holy purposes, against which not all the selfishness of sect- 
arianism, nor all the heartlessness of oppression, has the slightest chance of succeed- 
ing. Union is our principle, union is our strength, and they who seek by dividing 
to weaken us, will find their mistake too late. We want no assistance from human 
power; we want no men to lord it over God’s heritage; we want, that un-English, 
unchristian word, “toleration,” to be expunged from the vocabulary of our language ; 
we want only full religious equality, and, by the blessing of God, we are sure to 
obtain it, if we are true to each other, and true to our principles. A minister of the 
crown has thought fit to lament the divisions which he says prevail among the dissenters. 
We have a specimen of union to-day which may well make him tremble for the fate 
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of his measure. We are united, and he knows that we are so. We have been 
represented as men who are peculiarly influenced by the love and the lust of power. 
Those who make such a statement know, or ought to know, our history better. The 
lust of power has never disgraced the Congregational brethren; the grasping at power 
within their reach has never impeded their career ; in their conflicts with error and 
with cruelty, they have never forfeited their principles. They have never held, 
they never could have held, political power in connexion with their religious charac- 
ter. Woe be to them the day when they shall throw away the brightest gem in 
their crown, the brighest eulogium in their history. They want no power but the 
moral power which they possess, and the co-operation which they are aiming to 
secure; and with these they know that God has promised to smile upon their efforts. 
I cannot but express my deep concern for my country. I believe that such a blow 
at the constitution of Great Britain, as we have seen in the Factory Bill, has never 
been made since the days of the last Stuart. Not only are the ordinary institutions 
and the common course of things threatened, but the throne of Great Britain 
itself may be eventually endangered by it. Is it not a matter of deep concern to us 
to see to it that there are none in the councils of the Queen, and none amidst the 
ministers of the Queen, who are encouraging all the schemes which repudiate the 
Reformation? I verily believe that the country is in iminent danger from the 
Puseyites ; and I believe that the whole scheme of the mummery of education pro- 
vided by the Factory Bill has originated there. My friend, Mr. Baines, has shown 
pretty clearly the real origin of the concoction of the whole matter about which the 
country is now so delightfully agitated. I will not further detain the meeting, but 
will call upon the Secretaries of the Union to proceed with the business. 

The Rev. Algernon Wells then proceeded to read the report of the Committee 
at the close of which, the ordinary course of the business was interrupted, by the 
Rev. John Blackburn introducing to the Assembly the Rev. J. R. Condit, of Port- 
land, Maine, United States, the respected successor of the devout Payson; the 
Rev. Dr. Beatty, of the American Presbyterian Church ; the Rev. Dr. Paterson, of 
Edinburgh, as the representative of the Congregational Union of Scotland ; and the 
Rev. William Griffith, of Holyhead, as a representative of the churches in North 
Wales ; and Charles Hindley, Esq., M. P. for Ashton-under-Lyne. At a subsequent 
period of the meeting, the brethren were favoured by the presence of the Rev. Dr. 
F. W. Krummacher, Elberfield ; Rev. F. Schnieder, Berlin; Rev. Dr. Reichardts, and 
the Rev. J. P. Menge, from Germany. 

Applications being presented from the Associations of the counties of Norfolk and 
Glamorgan, and also of the Channel Isles, to be admitted into the Union, a motion 
to that effect was submitted by the Rev. Thomas Binney, and most cordially adopted. 
The Rev. J. Bowry, of Whitchurch; and the Rev. A. Johnson, of Hurstborn Tarrant, 
applied for admission, being members of the Hampshire Association, and were 
received accordingly. 

The Rev. Dr. Bennetr then rose and said:—Mr. Chairman, and my Christian 
friends, it seems that this day I am to be doubly reminded, that I “ once was young 
and now am old.” In addressing you, my brother, I am reminded of my first love. 
I behold in you a worthy successor of that charge which engaged my first affections, 
and I am called this day to detail to the meeting a visit to another object of early 
attachment. The resolution which I have to move is as follows :— 

“ That the Report now presented and read be adopted, and that it be printed and 
circulated under the direction of the Committee, 2s in former years.” 

[ should have no reason to make a speech, were I not now called to tell a story. 
I have, at your command, my brethren, visited, as your representative, the Congrega- 
tional Union of Scotland. Nothing would have induced me to take that journey of 
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a thousand miles, but the relation in which I formerly stood to the Congregational 
churches of Scotland; I may say the Congregational church, for there was then but 
one. But as I am to teil how I have fulfilled my commission, I am reminded of the 
text, ‘‘ Let another man praise thee, and not thine own mouth: a stranger, and not 
thine own lips.”” I should not venture to go at length into the particulars of my 
visit, had I not the help of a report which the brethren there have given of my mis- 
sion. Five-and-forty years ago I was called, in the providence of God, to visit Aber- 
deen, when there was no church of our own order in Scotland. There was a move- 
ment about that time in the south of Scotland which ultimately led to the formation 
of many churches of our order ; but there was another sentiment pervading that move- 
ment. The late venerated Rowland Hill had a considerable share in the movement 
in the south of Scotland, and you very well know that he would not move toward 
the formation of Congregational churches. But at the same time, as I have said, 
another movement was taking place in the north, not at all associated with that in 
the south, except that we trust the same Divine Spirit presided over both. It may 
be inquired, how I came to go so far as Aberdeen to form the first Congregational 
church. It arose from a very remarkable circumstance. An excellent man in Aber- 
deen, looking around upon his country, and seeing the general death that prevailed, 
meditated deeply upon the state of the churches. At that time he was led to read 
the work of Lord King, entitled “ An Inquiry into the Constitution of the Primitive 
Church.” This made him an Independent. It may, perhaps, not be within the 
knowledge of all the brethren, that that distinguished individual originally intended 
to become a minister of the Establishment of this country. As a man of deep reflec- 
tion, and high and honourable principle, he wished to know how far the principles 
of that church were satisfactory before he entered into its ministry. Unable to get 
much information elsewhere, he studied the Fathers as well as the Scriptures, and, 
in order to elicit discussion, wrote his Inquiry and published it. But not obtaining 
what he wished for, he visited the Bishop of Exeter, with whom he was on terms of 
intimacy. He told him where his difficulties lay; that he feared the Establishment 
of this country was not according to the original constitution and design of the 
Christian church. The bishop said to him, “ Oh, if you are inquiring in that direction, 
I can’t do better than recommend to you a book that has lately come out, ‘ An Inquiry 
into the Constitution of the Primitive Church.’” Finding that he was sent back to 
his own book, he saw that there was no fuller information to be expected from that 
quarter ; and he abandoned the design of entering the ministry of the Establishment, 
and turned aside to the pursuit of the law, in which pursuit he became Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Great Britain. But to return from this digression; the good man at Aber- 
deen formed the conclusion, that the original churches were Independent, associated 
with him a little band who had for a time became members of the Methodist com- 
munion in that city, not because they approved either their doctrine or their dis- 
cipline, but because they thought there was most of real and vital religion amongst 
them. But, determining to form a church in order to promote spirituality, they 
allowed me, as having adopted these principles and acted upon them, to assist 
them in forming themselves into a church. On that errand I visited them in 1798. 
Nine persons stood up before a very large congregation, and declared their adoption 
of these principles, and their determination to walk together as brethren according to 
them. It was a remarkable sight in Scotland. Amidst a large congregation, to 
have only nine persons form the church, appeared to them most strange and prepos- 
terous. But the good men were not actuated by party spirit. They cared not for 
forms, they sought spirituality ; they could not see it in all the country around. A 
minister in Aberdeen, who was favourable to evangelical principles, was obliged to 
send thirty miles for a brother of the same spirit as himself to assist him at the 
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Lord’s supper. A very different state of things has followed since in Scotland. 
When the Congregational Union determined to hold their meeting in Aberdeen, the 
brethren in that city were very anxious that I should represent you there. That 
call appeared imperative. I was delighted to find the whole space of a large floor 
covered with the communicants, where the original nine had once stood, each of 
whom was pointed at afterwards in passing along the street, as “ one of the sanctified 
nine.” I found only two of the nine living; one was the widow of George Moore, 
the man who took the lead in the movement. He was one of the best men I ever 
knew—the most devoted to God, and the most diligent student of the Scriptures ; 
and it will be pleasant to know that his latter end was eminently “ peace.” He had 
long been languishing, when his wife said to him, “ Your countenance is altered, it 
indicates the approach of death.” “ Does it,” said he; “brink mea glass—let me see.” 
She brought him a glass; he looked at his countenance, and smiling as he returned 
it to her he said, “ Ah, death has set his mark upon my body, but Christ has set his 
mark upon my soul.” This most cool and sublime triumph over death marks the man. 
At a church-meeting they voted a request that I would administer the Lord’s supper to 
them. I complied, and it was one of the most affecting sights that I ever beheld, to view 
those who had risen up, instead of the fathers, that were gathered to their rest. But 
there are other churches which have branched out from that one. These also, the 
daughters of the mother church, for it may be called the mother church in Scotland, 
are flourishing under excellent pastors—devoted men; and it was my happiness 
to meet, I believe, about fifty brethren of other churches, which amount to about 
one hundred and twenty in number. It was, I believe, for the first time, found 
necessary to have a second place opened, to receive the overflowing multitudes, that 
could not enter into George Street Chapel, the place occupied by the first church. I am 
delighted to report to you the spirit of that meeting. I could not help saying to them, 
“We are reproached, by the Presbyterians, for being a rope of sand. Now, when 
we think what a tendency some Christians have to hang one another, I rejoice to 
think, that we are not a rope of hemp. This is our glory, that you cannot hang a 
man with a rope of sand.” I could not help saying to the brethren around, “ If we 
want a valuable union, you are this day a proof that we have all the union that is good 
for us. Love is the perfect bond ; it is adamant ; it has bound you all together, and 
made you a more united, working body, than any other in Scotland.” A gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, who belongs to the Church of England, a pious man, 
assured me that one of his own communion, who had been travelling with him in 
Scotland,—they were on a shooting excursion on the moors,—looking at the various 
religious bodies in Scotland, declared that ‘the Congregational body was the most 
useful body in Scotland; “for,” said he “they are spreading not merely their 
denominational principles, but the principles of the Gospel.”” Some most delightful 
instances of their labours and usefulness, were reported at the meeting, to which I 
have referred. There is no body which is at this time doing so much good in the 
islands, and highlands. In some instances, the whole population of a district is 
brought under the power of the Gospel, by means of the labours of the Congrega- 
tional Union in Scotland. And the mighty movement which is taking place, is 
purely catholic, in the highest and noblest sense. It has not for its object, to pro- 
pagate the principles of a sect, but to preach “‘repentance towards God, and faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.” And while God is honouring that body so much, I cannot 
but commend them to your imitation ; for, with about one hundred and twenty 
churches, they have been expending about £2000 a year in propagating the Gospel 
through their country. One hundred and twenty churches, about as many as you 
will find in one of our county associations, spending £2000 a year, to make Christ 
known to their fellow-men! They are, as churches, younger than we are; as to 
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effort, they are much older. We are following in their wake; and I wish we may 
have grace to imitate their high, and holy, and blessed example. I know not what 
further account I need give to this assembly, except that we held meetings of the 
Union at other places besides Aberdeen. At Montrose, I was reminded of former 
days. On my first visit, there was no Congregational church there; there was simply 
an opportunity of preaching in an old Presbyterian place, as I passed through to 
Aberdeen. But, on this occasion, we held a meeting in a fine spacious chapel, where 
a noble-minded young man is watching over a flourishing church. From thence, we 
passed on, to hold a meeting at Edinburgh. There, we were delighted at seeing a 
spacious place filled, and a very blessed intimation of the Divine presence was given 
among the brethren. As we have a brother from that Union present on this 
occasion, I shall say but little of their faith, and patience, and devotedness; but 
pray that God would give us grace to imitate them, and, like them, to become a 
blessing to our land. 

The Rev. Twos. James, on rising to second the resolution, said :—Though I was 
sent as a deputation to the Congregational Union of Ireland, I was not aware, until 
after I entered the room, that I should be called upon to address the meeting, or to 
say aught concerning my brethren in the sister land. Had I been aware that I 
should be required to address you, I might, by referring to memoranda of my visit, 
have been enabled to give you a much better account than it is possible for me to do 
at this moment. I can only say, that I met all the brethren constituting that Union 
with the exception of three. We cannot speak of the churches of our denomination 
in that country by scores. I think there are in all about thirty, and most of these 
are extremely feeble. Their feebleness, indeed, is such as must occasion speedy disso- 
lution, but for the efforts which are made in this country to sustain them. But 
though the number of churches throughout that land is only about thirty, the 
brethren are many of them very noble-minded men, labouring in the true spirit of a 
missionary, for it is missionary work. Amidst all the discouragements with which 
they have to contend, they are still holding on their course. It is delightful to learn 
from recent communications, that our principles, on some of our more important 
stations, are making progress. They begin to be understood; and where they are 
understood, they will meet with a cordial reception. The meetings of the Union were 
characterised by a spirit of harmony, peace, and love, such as I have scarcely ever 
seen exceeded, even in our own beloved country. It was hoped by all whose privi- 
lege it was, and they regarded it as a privilege, to attend the meetings in the city of 
Dublin in June last, that they were the harbingers of better days in that country, and 
of a more cordial co-operation among the brethren of our denomination. But, unhap- 
pily, a spirit of dissension has sprung up, which seemed at one time to threaten not 
only the very existence of the Union itself, but of some of the churches composing it. 
I am happy to say, that the brethren connected with the Irish Evangelical Society had 
no part in these dissensions ; and I feel it right to add, that the Committee of the Irish 
Evangelical Society have not even expressed an opinion with reference to the matters 
which have occasioned such distressing contentions in that metropolis. How these 
may terminate, it is impossible that we can yet foresee. I trust that our brethren in 
this country will earnestly implore that a spirit of peace, harmony and love, may be 
poured out upon our brethren in Ireland, and upon all the churches which they have 
gathered around them. Perhaps something should be said with reference to the 
admirable Report which our beloved brother has read to this meeting. I was called 
upon to second this resolution, merely that I might advert, as I have done, to the 
state of things in the sister land. Yet I cannot take my seat without calling upon 
my brethren around me to adopt the resolution I am called to second, not as a mere 
matter of form, not because it is necessary that the Report should be adopted, but 
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because of the admirable spirit which it breathes, and the details which it has 
laid before us. I trust that the Report, when printed, will be circulated; and not 
merely circulated, but read. Those of us who belong to the executive, after 
labouring to produce a report, and it may be, not a little pleased with our pro- 
duction, have sometimes the mortification of finding, when we visit our brethren 
in the country, that they have not read a single line of the document with which we 
have taken so much pains; and yet brethren turn round and rather ungraciously 
complain of the want of information on certain matters which are fully explained in 
these reports. Now, if a document deserves to be read, let it have readers. I trust 
that the excellent Report which has been presented this morning, will not only be 
circulated under the direction of the Committee, but read by all in whose hands it 
may be placed. I have great pleasure in supporting the resolution. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Joun Paterson, D.D., of Edinburgh, addressed the meeting on behalf 
of the Scotch Congregational Union, as follows :—Mr. Chairman and Christian bre- 
thren—I may well ask, What can the man do who comes after the king? Our 
venerable brother, Dr. Bennett, has addressed you this morning in a manner which 
I cannot pretend to imitate. Permit me to say, however, that it affords me great 
pleasure again to be present at a meeting of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales, and to take a part, however humble, in your proceedings. And, in dis- 
charging the important duty which has been devolved upon me, allow me, in the 
first place, to return you the sincere and warm thanks of the Congregational Union 
of Scotland, for having sent to them their venerated, their highly esteemed friend 
and brother, Dr. Bennett. His visit will long be remembered by us all. I can assure 
this meeting, that his presence quite delighted us. We thought, indeed, that he 
had become young again; and if he had ouly drawn a veil over his countenance, 
we should have thought him to be the stripling Mr. Bennett, who, forty-five 
years ago, visited us, as you heard from his own lips this morning. His dis- 
courses, his speeches at our public meetings, the fatherly advice which he tendered 
to us, and the part and interest which he took in our more private deliberations, 
afforded us high gratification. It well became him to give us fatherly advice, not 
only on account of his seniority in years, and his long experience as a tutor and a 
pastor, but because, as you have heard from himself, he is actually the father of the 
churches in Scotland; he was the honoured instrument of forming, in the city of 
Aberdeen, the very first Congregational church, the first church conducted upon our 
principles that ever existed in Scotland ; and although that little one has not quite 
become a thousand, yet, as you have heard, it has become considerably more than 
an hundred. I am happy to inform you, that the number of our churches is daily 
increasing, and, I believe, it would increase still more rapidly, if we had efficient 
men to take the oversight of them in the Lord. The visit of our dear brother, and 
the visits of all the brethren whom ‘you have, year after year, sent to us, have done 
us so much good, that we beg and pray that you continue, if possible, to send us a 
brother annually, to stimulate us in the good work in which, we trust, we are 
engaged. Although, as a Union, we are your elder sister, you ought to recollect that 
we are your little sister, and your weaker sister; and that, as such, we need to be 
encouraged and supported. Though your elder sister, we yet require to receive your 
fraternal advice and instruction. We feel that we are one with you; one in faith, 
one in doctrine, one in church discipline; the work in which we are engaged is one, 
our object one,—the glory of God and the salvation of a lost world. I know that my 
brethren in the north expect that I should say more in regard to the gratification 
which the visit of our dear brother has afforded to us all; but I dare not trust myself 
in his presence. May he long be spared to be a blessing to you and a blessing to 
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you and a blessing to the churches. I need not say that your brethren in the north 
take a deep interest in all the enterprises in which, as a Union, you are engaged, or 
that they sympathise with you in your difficulties, and rejoice with you in the success 
with which the great Head of the church has been pleased to crown your exertions 
for the propagation of the Gospel in England, in Ireland, and in the Colonies. You 
are indeed engaged in a great work,—a work greater, perhaps, than some of the 
more timid may think you have the means of accomplishing. But the work is the 
Lord’s, and he can and he will sustain you, if you faint not, and if you place simple 
reliance on him. It has always been his method to bring about great events by 
small means. And, my brethren, you ought to recollect that small as your means 
may at this time appear to be, they are an hundredfold greater than were possessed 
by the fishermen of Galilee, when their Master sent them forth to convert the world. 
Ay, they are greater than were the means of your Puritan forefathers, and behold 
what God hath wrought by them in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in America, 
and, I may add, in the world. The promise still holds true, “ Lo I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world;” and if God be with you, greater is he that is for 
you than all who may be against you. We ought never to forget that the foolishness 
of God is still wiser than men, and the weakness of God is still stronger than men. 
Go on, then, dear brethren, in his name, and in his strength, and you may rest 
assured, that your brethren in the north will cheer you onward, although they cannot 
afford you much support in the way of pecuniary assistance. They are poor, very 
poor, when compared with you ; but I can bear them witness, that to the extent of 
their power, yes, and beyond their power, they are willing to give you what assist- 
ance they can. You have already received a little, though, alas! very little, of their 
money. But you have also received some of their men; and I trust that what you 
have already received is only the first-fruits of what you will receive from them in 
future, to assist you in carrying on the glorious work. I may now be permitted to 
say a few words in regard to what we are doing in the north. To borrow a phrase 
from the Kirk, we have our schemes, Mr. Chairman, just as you have your schemes. 
Ours, however, are confined to our own land, to the support of the weaker churches, 
and to the propagation of the Gospel in the darker parts of Scotland. The Congre- 
gational Union of Scotland has, as you all know, laboured long and laboured ear- 
nestly, to spread the glorious Gospel through our beloved land; and, blessed be God, 
we have not laboured in vain. It has pleased the great Head of the church to crown 
the labours of our pastors, and of our home missionaries, for the conversion of thou- 
sands, I might almost say of tens of thousands, of precious souls. They have been 
instrumental, as you have heard this morning, in gathering together not fewer than 
a hundred and twenty churches, which are followers of the first churches in Judea ; 
and this has been effected in little more than thirty years. These churches are scat- 
tered throughout the length and breadth of our land, and some of them are situated 
in the darkest parts of the country—in districts where, but for the existence of 
these churches, the glorious Gospel of God would not at this time be preached to 
the perishing inhabitants. It has pleased God of late years to visit us in many places 
with copious showers of Divine influence, which have produced, as they always must 
produce, glorious effects. And this has not been confined to country places, nor 
even to our chief towns. I will mention one or two examples. By the labours of 
that indefatigable man, Mr. White, of Edinburgh, a church has, in a few years, been 
gathered, and, with a few exceptions, entirely from the world; it now numbers 
more than four hundred members. A similar result has taken place under the 
ministry of another brother at Glasgow, the Rev. Mr. Pullar; and his church 
has also been gathered from the world. It is only two or three years ago since 
an attempt was made to form a church in Dundee, which is now under the pastoral 
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care of my excellent brother, the Rev. Alexander Russell ; and that church numbers 
almost two hundred members. I might thus speak of almost every considerable 
town, and tell you what the Lord has been doing by the instrumentality of the 
Congregational Union. But the most remarkable revivals which have taken place 
have been in country parts, and especially amongst the Gaelic population of Scot- 
land. There is at this moment a most remarkable revival of religion going for- 
ward in the farthest of our Scottish islands. A remarkable revival took place last 
year at Oban, in Argyleshire. Many were then brouglit under serious convictions ; 
and I am happy to say, that these have resulted in their finding in the Gospel peace 
and rest to their souls. It is remarkable, however, that the revival was not confined 
to that little town and the neighbourhood. A young man who had found peace 
during a series of revival meetings, which were held there some time ago, went to 
his own island of Lismore, which is one of the darkest and the most wicked of all 
the Scotch islands; and he began to hold prayer-meetings from house to house. 
The consequence has been, that the whole population of that island has been stirred 
up. Our minister, Mr. Campbell, the excellent pastor of the church at Oban, as 
soon as he heard of this, went and visited the people; he preached to them publicly, 
and went from house to house. The people would give him no rest, till at last the 
poor man completely broke down, lost his voice, and was not able to utter a word 
more; consequently, he had to return home to recruit. But we sent them an excel- 
lent young man, a Gaelic preacher, whose efforts the Lord has greatly blessed, and 
he is now labouring among them, and the work is going on at this moment. I am 
happy to say, that these refreshing showers have not been confined to the north of 
Scotland. With regard to the south of Scotland, I may remark, that it was a long 
time before we could obtain anything like a footing in it ; I am speaking now of the 
country south of Edinburgh. However, some years ago, we succeeded in forming a 
small church in a very insignificant village called Denham, on the estates of Mr. 
Douglas, of Cavers. A series of revival meetings were held there, at which several 
of our ministers attended. A wonderful awakening took place—it spread through 
the whole country ; and from that awakening churches sprung up in Jedburgh, Kelso, 
Melrose, and Selkirk. Some of these churches number more than a hundred and 
fifty members, and we are soon to see a sixth church formed, from the same 
awakening, in the flourishing town of Galashiels, in that county. Indeed, there 
is such a call for labourers, that were it not that you have so much to do in 
your own country, we should say to you, “ Come over and help us.” But we 
have reason to thank God that we shall scon get help nearer home: Dr. Candlish 
and his two or three hundred brethren, who are about to leave the Kirk, declared 
lately, at a public meeting, that as soon as they were set free from state tram- 
mels they would commence preaching the Gospel publicly in the streets and lanes 
of our cities, in the highlands and in the hedges, and on the sides of our green 
hills, and of our bleak mountains too. We wish them God speed, we cheerfully 
give them the right hand of fellowship. They have often, in former years, forbidden 
us to preach because we followed not with them, and they have asked their Master 
to forbid us too; but we will not follow their example. Indeed, we are already 
stretching out the right hand of fellowship to them, and in the most effectual manner, 
for as they are expected to leave the Kirk on the 18th of this very month, they of 
course cannot have places of worship ready into which to take the congregations that 
adhere to them, and in these circumstances we are preparing to open our chapels to 
them. The Independents, the Secession, and the Relief Church, are already entering 
into communications with them, intending to allow them to occupy their chapels 
during a part of the Sabbath ; and [ do trust that when they do come out, as I have 
not a doubt that they will, we shall have a glorious addition to our strength. It 
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will be a glorious day for Scotland! We have often told them that they never could 
do any good so long as they continued in connexion with the state. They now 
begin to find this to be true; and whereas they formerly stood aloof from us, and 
looked rather coldly upon us, they are now beginning to approach us, and seem to 
think that they may perhaps stand in need of our aid, and we, on our part, will very 
cheerfully grant it them. But permit me to say, that our honoured brethren who 
are about to leave the Church of Scotland will not, in all probability, confine their 
labours to Scotland. Indeed, they have already declared it to be their determination 
to come over the borders, and to attack the Erastian church of this country. I hope 
you will follow our example in this as you have done in some other respects ; that 
you will open your chapels to them, and wish them God speed in their enterprise. 
But I have already detained you too long, and I therefore beg to sit down, again 
returning you our sincere thanks for sending our dear brother to us. We thanked 
him on the spot, and he knows we thanked him with all our hearts. 

The Rey. J. B. Conprr, of Portland, in the United States, then addressed the 
meeting. He said :—I need not assure you, my beloved brethren, at the outset of 
my remarks, that I am very happy to meet you on this occasion. I am with you 
unexpectedly. My departure from home was very sudden; it was the development 
of an affectionate but anxious feeling in my people, who gave me a temporary dis- 
mission, when I was suffering under great physical debility. Had 1 at that moment 
supposed, that it would have been my happiness to meet this Congregational Union, 
though it was too late to obtain a commission from our body by vote, I was within 
reach of the secretary, and I might, perhaps, have obtained what would have had 
the same effect. But I do not regret the omission; I have abundant evidence, that 
testimonials were not necessary. Indeed, I do not think I should have got so cor- 
dial a welcome, if I had brought a document with me. Ever since we were visited 
by the honoured brethren, whom you delegated to us, who, as individuals, have 
welcomed me so cordially in England, and who made such a representation of the 
spirit, character, and objects of the Congregational Union, as will never be forgotten 
by us, ever since that time our interest in you has continued, recollections of you 
have been cherished, prayers for you offered, and joy has been felt, at every intima- 
tion we have received of your prosperity, of your growth, of your union, and of the 
blessing of God resting upon you; and, by God’s grace, we ever will rejoice when 
you rejoice. Permit me here to notice a point touched upon in the Report, with 
reference to correspondence with foreign bodies. I had before received information 
from your Secretary, that the General Conference of the State of Maine has not 
recently transmitted a letter to this Union. I must depend upon my memory in an 
explanation of this omission. I feel quite certain that, nearly two years ago, our Secre- 
tary presented a letter for this body. I can conceive of a way in which you failed te 
receive that letter, and some previous letters, which I need not mention. The 
last annual meeting, in June, 1842, was held in my own church, in the city of Port- 
land. The responsibility and burden connected with the meeting, coming so entirely 
upon myself, [ took but little part in the deliberations and exercises of the meeting, 
appropriately so called, and do not know whether the subject of the letter came 
before the meeting in any shape. I fear that, in the pressure of business, it was 
omitted. But I think I may say, that the kind expression of feeling, which has been 
made in former communications, will be just as readily made again; and when it is 
known, that the intermission of this correspondence, has called forth such a kind 
and Christian notice in the Report, I am confident that our secretary will no longer fail 
in attending to this part of his duties. I am sure that I shall carry home such testi- 
mony, as will secure regularity in future. Now, permit me just to refer to one or 
two things, which constitute the foundation of union, between this hody and the 
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Congregationalists of New England. We feel, that we are a part of the Congrega- 
tional Union in the church of Christ, that we belong to that great body ; and though 
we are at a great distance from you, we still feel, that we have substantially the 
same characteristic features and elements of a church of Christ. We recognise the 
great principles, which you recognise in church organisation. We do not ask help 
from the state, and I may say here, that the state has, indeed, never seemed much 
disposed to grant us help. The charge, that we were seeking, in some of our 
operations, a union of church and state, has been made. It has never required 
much logic or rhetoric to answer that charge, in our case. All we have thought it 
necessary to say is, that if the state will stand out of the way, and let us proceed in 
our own course, we require nothing more ; and we have never been greatly troubled 
with interference. We have not felt this dead weight—God grant we never may. 
We have never heard, in any distinct notes, any remonstrance against a Congrega- 
tional Union. Our states, you know, do not touch any question connected with our 
interests ; and, as regards the great subject of the education of youth, whilst they 
legislate upon that, the legislation generally, as it respects religious subjects, has this 
characteristic, that it provides, that everything which pertains to religion, shall be 
just as negative and indefinite as possible; so that, sometimes, the feeling of Chris- 
tians has been, that we should have anything like religion entirely excluded; but 
it is not so at present. We are left,—and I do conceive this to be one of the most 
interesting and promising features in our position,—we are left as churches to collect 
all the children we can get, and teach them the religion of Christ, as we understand it 
from the Word of God. We are left to do that whole business. It is understood to 
be the sacred investment of the church of Christ, and I hope she will always be true 
to that high investment. I hope this will always be left to individual churches, 
under the direction of their pastors, without any interference or help from any 
other source. I believe I may say, that the growth of the Congregational churches 
of New England is to be attributed, in an important degree, to the fidelity with which 
the church has attended to this department of agency, the education of her children 
in her own great principles, the simple doctrines of the Bible, the training them up in 
her nurseries, to come into the church of Christ, by his renewing grace. As to our 
bond of union, though we do not feel any great external pressure, which drives us 
together into a compact body, still there is union. Ido delight to speak of the 
state of Maine, and the churches of that state. Here, there is eminently union. 
There is remarkable uniformity in theological opinions, and in Christian practice ; and 
we find, from year to year, at the meetings of our body, that the union which prevails, 
is growing stronger and stronger. I suppose, that one secret of union with us is, 
that God has thrown before us a great field for expending our energies. The state 
of Maine is as large as all the other States of New England combined; and half of 
it—more than half, perhaps—is missionary ground. Our great society, in Maine, 
is the Maine Missionary Society; it is, in fact, our Home Missionary Society. This 
society comes first in our appeals to our churches. Our brethren go but a very little 
distance from us, and they find themselves in moral deserts, where, if they see 
anything which can be called religion, it is generally in connexion with the worst 
forms of error to be found on the western continent. We are constantly employed 
in sending missionaries ; one hundred, two hundred, and even three hundred miles 
from us. Half of the ministers who meet with us receive more or less aid from the 
Maine Missionary Society; and I do believe, that where the older churches are called 
upon to sustain the younger, the strong to bear the infirmities of the weak, great 
blessings will follow. Why, just look at the churches planted in the city of Bangor, 
in Maine. It is not long ago since the foundations of those churches were laid by the 
Maine Missionary Society, and now they rank amongst the most flourishing ciiurches 
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in New England, and in accomplishing very great works of benevolence and love. I 
think the history of Congregationalism in modern times, in New England, will, when it 
is written, illustrate the great truth, that the church of Christ lives by doing good to 
others ; and that she can never afford to fall back within any breast-works, or fortresses, 
or external protections, for she will find, if she does so, that her light will go out, and 
her strength fail. We do not meet with any organised opposition in conducting our 
operations.. You are aware what has been, for thirty years past, the great defection 
or error in New England. We watch the position of that with a great deal of inter- 
est. We have thought for some time that that great and monstrous error is declining. 
We do not see signs of the death-struggle yet; but the precursors of it, perhaps, 
may soon appear. There is one indication of such very great interest, that I will for 
a moment allude to it. Perhaps those of you who read the American papers, may 
have seen some notices of the fact 1o which I refer. There does not seem to be any 
call now upon the friends of truth to attack that error; but the call seems to be, to 
let it alone. There are those within the limits of that church, who feel that death 
is coming over them; they are sounding an alarm with their own trumpets, and 
telling those who have been associating with them so long, “ You cannot live much 
longer, unless you have more of what is called the Spirit within you.” Ah, you could 
take some columns of the paper which that party have commenced publishing in 
Boston, and almost think that they were communications from some of us, All this 
is quite prophetical. We have long felt that when the third article in the Bill of 
Rights, which remained so lang in the constitution of Massachusetts, with regard to 
the support of the Gospel, was abolished, although for a few years the effect of its aboli- 
tion might not appear; yet at length that system, and any system on the soil Which 
had not the spirit of life within it, would die ; that there was not enough vitality to 
keep it alive; and we still hope and believe that such will be the result. I always 
love to refer to the increase of the church among us,—and I know from the reports 
which have already been made, that it is a grateful subject to yourselves,—by the 
conversion of sinners. The last twenty or thirty years has been an era of Christian 
revivals in New England. I would speak more particularly with reference to our own 
state, and our own conference of churches. I think the feeling in reference to revivals 
of religion there is a most healthy and desirable one: it is, that we must look for 
the growth of our churches, under the dispensation of the truth and the ordinances 
of God, in the use of the ordinary means of grace. That is coming to be the deep, 
practical, and settled conviction of the ministry of Maine, and, I believe, of the 
ministry generally of New England. They keep in view the means of grace which 
God has instituted ; and their feeling is, that we must be very careful lest we should 
be beguiled from the simplicity that is in Christ, in the men, in the means, or in any 
of the measures which we adopt. And I do hail,—I repeat here what I have said 
to them,—I do hail this feeling with joy and hope. I think it indicates an im- 
provement in the spiritual health of the churches of Christ; and though we may 
not report to you, for instance, for the next five years, so many hundreds here, or so 
many hundreds there, crowding into the church of Christ; yet I believe we shall 
report to you, if this state of feeling continues, a desirable, perhaps a much more 
desirable increase—an increase of strength and vigour as well as of numbers—and 
that we shall not have to behold that painful sight which is sometimes witnessed, 
when, after a great number have come into the church, we should wish that some of 
them were out of it again. Let it not be inferred, however, from anything which 
I have said, that I do not love those seasons when the Spirit of God descends upon 
his heritage. The ground upon which I stand when I am at home, was consecrated 
by such precious seasons of refreshing under the ministry of that beloved man,* who 
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left the world in such descending glory from the skies as has seldom encompassed a 
death-bed. The pulpit in which I stand is an honoured pulpit. My church, in its 
hundreds of members, was gathered, I was going to say, in revivals of religion; but 
I should rather say, in one long revival of religion—a twenty years’ revival, and not 
a two months’ or a six weeks’ revival; and the impression of that mode of the 
operation of the Spirit of God through the means of grace, the impression of it 
rests upon the church now, and it is a most delightful subject of meditation. Will 
you permit me, before I sit down, to say, if possible, with more heartiness than I did 
at the beginning of my address, that it has given me sincere pleasure to look into all 
your faces on this occasion. It may be the last time, if God gives me strength and 
health to go home to my work. I have had a sweet exchange of feeling with many 
Christian brethren in England ; I have sympathised in their trials, and have some- 
times dropped a tear when they have told me of the afflictions of Zion; TF have felt 
that God has been very merciful to our American churches ; and that we ought, in 
gratitude to him, to feel more deeply for our brethren here and elsewhere in the 
home missionary and the foreign field of labour. Let us remember, as we exchange 
our fraternal correspondence of delegations from year to year—let us remember our 
common Saviour and our common Father in heaven, seated as he is on that throne of 
mercy where we are permitted to leave in his hands those precious interests which 
sometimes awaken such anxiety and perplexity in our hearts, and sometimes embar- 
rass our councils and deliberations. Let us not forget, that the great Head of the 
church does bring his people through deep waters by means which they little caleu- 
lated upon, and that the day of deliverance is sometimes at hand, when the ground 
on which we tread has not yet given a single vibration as the precursor of its arrival. 
God grant that it may be even now at the door. 

The Rev. C. C. Bearry, D.D., of Ohio, in the United States, said:—It is with 
very great embarrassment that I rise on this occasion, and nothing but an earnest 
desire to express my gratitude for the courtesy and kindness with which I have been 
received into your meeting, could have induced me to take up your time for a single 
moment. It is but afew days since I landed upon your shores. I entered into this 
city an entire stranger to every individual present; I then felt, in some measure, that 
I had come to a land of strangers; I do not feel so now: I now feel that I have 
come among brethren; I am welcomed among you as a brother, and I feel that I 
have the affections of brethren here. I repeat, it is Christian courtesy and kindness 
alone, which has given me a seat among you; [ have no right or title to it; I am 
not the representative of any body of Christians. I come here simply as a minister 
of the Presbyterian Church in America. We have long regarded the members of the 
Congregational body in this country, as our dear brethren in the Lord, and especially 
since my beloved brethren to my right (Drs. Reed and Matheson) visited us as your 
representatives, we have felt a deep and not a decreasing interest in this body, and 
in its advancement and prosperity. If there has been a failure of correspondence, it 
has been owing to the peculiar circumstances of our church, and not to any want of 
interest in or affection for you. Since those beloved brethren visited our general 
assembly, we have, unhappily, been divided. I had the honour, but not the pleasure, 
to be a member of the general assembly, when the unhappy division to which I 
refer, took place ; and I may here observe, that I belong to that body which is called 
the Old School Presbyterian Church. I reside in that part of the country which is 
called the Valley of the Mississippi, over the Alleghany mountains, in a region where, 
a few years ago, all was desolation. You can hardly conceive what a vast population 
is now stretching over that country, and filling up its waste places. Iam placed in 
the midst of brethren of our own denomination, who are united both in interest and 
in exertion. I can declare from my own experience of our body, that we cherish the 
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most kind and fraternal regard for the brethren of this body. I would remark, that 
after the unhappy division which took place in the Presbyterian Church, things 
remained for some time in an unsettled state; our prospects are now, we trust, 
brightening. With respect to that part of the Presbyterian Church of which I am a 
member, I may state that we have been visited, especially during the past year, with 
precious seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. We had all begun to 
feel, that it was high time for us to awake out of sleep; that something must be 
done to promote vital godliness. About six months ago, I had the honour of attend- 
ing and presiding at a meeting of more than two hundred ministers, a convention, 
not an ecclesiastical body, but a convention of two hundred ministers from the region 
round about, assembled to consult upon the great interests of the church. We spent 
several days together in prayer and conference, and in the adoption of various 
measures for the advancement of the cause of Christ in our own immediate region. 
Those meetings have been followed by a gentle, but most beneficial, diffusion of the 
Spirit of God, and many have been gathered into the church; the churches have been 
built up and revived, and a spirit of kindness and Christian affection has pervaded 
that section of the church. I believe the last nine months has been more charac- 
terised by continued effusions of the Spirit, and ingatherings to the church, than 
any similar period for the last six or seven years. It is now nearly the time for the 
meeting of our general body. I cannot say what measures will be adopted for the 
continuation of that fraternal intercourse which has existed between ourselves and 
this Union ; but I trust that the correspondence, at least, will be continued. I feel 
greatly rejoiced in meeting with you to-day, and I offer you my warm congratulations 
at seeing the blessing of heaven apparently descending upon you. 

Cuaries Hinpiey Esq. M.P., on being called upon to address the meeting, 
said :—He could not but be greatly delighted at witnessing the deep tone of Christian 
feeling which pervaded the meeting. He belonged to an assembly where the last 
thing attempted, was the strengthening the bond of union and good-will,—where 
nearly all were occupied in attempts to raise up one, and to depress another. He 
wished that all their legislation might be conformable to that book, the authority of 
which they all acknowledged. A reverend gentleman from America had referred to 
the impediment which a connexion between the church and the state necessarily 
threw in the way of voluntary exertions. He (Mr. Hindley) formed this opinion 
many years ago, and subsequent experience and observation had convinced him of its 
truth. He regretted that the evangelical party in the Church of England did not 
recognise this sentiment ; he regretted that they did not see that the church, instead 
of being benefited by the state, was really injured in all the utility of her operations ; 
he wished to see them throw away their crutches, and walk upon their legs. The 
most powerful speech which he had ever heard in favour of the voluntary principle, 
and in proof of its efficiency, was made by Sir Robert Peel last Monday evening, 
which showed the inconsistency that besets the minds of the greatest statesmen on 
this subject. Sir Robert Peel, in one breath, stated that he was going to devote 
certain revenues of the church to ecclesiastical purposes; and then, turning round to 
Sir Robert Inglis, he expressed a hope that the time would come when he could with 
propriety propose a sum of public money for the erection of churches ; and then, in 
the very next breath, he began to show how, after all, churchmen had done a great 
deal by their own exertions. He stated that, in the diocese of Ripon, a sum of 
£5,000 had drawn out of the pockets of the people about £18,000 more; while in 
the diocese of Chester, a gift from the Society for Building Churches, amounting to 
about £18,000, had drawn £64,000 from the members of the church. With these 
facts before them, could it for one moment be doubted, that if the trammels of the 
state were thrown away, and the church was left to depend upon itself to carry out 
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its own principles, the church would be found to prosper in herself, besides being 
united in the bonds of love with every other Christian community ? He hoped the 
time would come when these principles would prevail, when God in his good provi- 
dence would let the vessel go free, to sail without any hindrance towards the 
harbour of the kingdom. He might, perhaps, be permitted to allude for a moment to 
the Factory Bill. He was glad to see the course which they had taken in opposing 
that bill ; for he regarded it as a most determined attack upon the civil and religious 
liberty of Englishmen. What course the government would take with respect to the 
measure, he, of course, could not tell; but he thought that if the dissenters, including 
the Wesleyans, continued to offer a united opposition to the bill, the government 
would at length have the good sense to withdraw it. For his own part, though it 
was no slight task to present five hundred petitions, he hoped that he should have to 
present a thousand, unless the bill were withdrawn. 

Here a brief conversation arose respecting a deputation to the premier on the 
altered clauses of the Factory Bill, in which the Rev. Dr. Reed, J. R. Mills, Esq., the 
Mayor of Birmingham, (J. James, Esq.) and Charles Hindley, Esq. took part. 

The routine business was resumed by the Secretaries requesting 

The Rev. W. Grirrirus, delegate of the United Associations of North Wales, 
to address the meeting. He said—I have been sent here to express the bro- 
therly kindness with which this Union is regarded by the Congregational churches 
of North Wales; and it would be very unnatural to regard it otherwise, seeing that 
it is the Congregational Union of England and Wales. 1 had the happiness of being 
present when the Union was so denominated, and a very auspicious day for our coun- 
try did I consider it. We are encouraged and strengthened by being visibly united to 
all our brethren throughout the kingdom. I will tell youa circumstance illustrative of 
the advantage of union. A seafaring man, a member of our church at Holyhead, told 
me a short time since, that he now felt much more at home in the sister churches, at 
the various ports which he visited, than he did before the existence of this Union. 
I have no doubt there are numbers who share in that feeling. The progress of 
Independency in North Wales has been great and rapid. At our meeting in Carnar- 
von, in October last, an aged brother told us, that he remembered the time when 
there were but three dissenting congregations in the whole of that county. There are 
now fifty-three belonging to our denomination, and half that number have ordained 
ministers. In the Isle of Anglesey, where it is my privilege to labour, much has 
been effected within the last twenty years. There are twenty-five chapels in con- 
nexion with our own body. Eleven of that number have been built or rebuilt during 
that period ; and besides this, several preaching-stations have been recently entered 
upon with very pleasing prospects of success. What is still more important than 
this numerical increase, our principles are advancing in public esteem. The country 
is ripening for their reception. We find that other denominations are approximating 
to our own views of church order. The Calvinistic Methodists are, as you are aware, 
a great and influential body, and they have been the instruments of very great good 
to our country. But, hitherto, their ministry has been uneducated, itinerant, and 
secular. Those who have preached the Gospel have not lived by the Gospel; and 
this has sometimes operated prejudicially to other bodies of Christians, who have 
differed from them in this respect. I am happy to say, that a great change for 
the better is evidently coming round. Wales may be considered a fair specimen 
of the efficiency of the voluntary principle. There are some who tell us that that 
principle may be very well for large towns and large cities, but that it cannot do 
everywhere. I should like such men to visit our mountainous districts — that 
of Snowdon and similar regions—and there see the Gospel supported by the 
spontaneous efforts of those who love the Gospel. Voluntatyism has done every- 
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thing for Wales, compulsion nothing. Fifty or eighty years ago, when a great 
revival visited our country for the first time, our fathers were persecuted. That 
persecution was a sore one; but we do not forget that that persecution originated 
entirely with the lovers of compulsion. And that spirit is still active. The spirit 
which then persecuted, under the name of Protestantism, is now persecuting under 
the badge of popery, or something like it. I trust, my brethren, we have enough 
love for the truth still remaining in our churches, as will enable us to keep our 
ground, to preserve our position against the aggressions which are now made by the 
high church party. We feel it more important than ever that our churches should 
know their principles, that all the members of our churches should be able to give a 
reason why they are what they profess to be. We feel it more important than we 
ever did before, that we should all be one, that Protestant dissenters of every evan- 
gelical section should work together in their one common cause. I have observed 
with great satisfaction, not only amongst ourselves, but amongst our neighbours 
throughout the country, a growing desire to promote this great Christian object, a union 
which was never required more in our land, and a union which the God of peace 
seems to be working amongt us. In conclusion, I would express my earnest wish, 
thet while this Union exists it may be a Union of the Congregational churches of 
England and Wales ; and, by expressing this wish, I believe I am expressing the 
sentiment of all the brethren by whom I have been deputed to attend this meeting. 

The Rev. Joun Morison, D.D., then rose to propose the following resolution :— 

“That this assembly has welcomed with delight and affection, the honoured 
brethren representing, or belonging to, other bodies of believers ; and having heard 
their communications with deep interest, assures them of its unfeigned love for the 
Christian communities with which they are respectfully connected, and of sincere 
desire for their welfare.” 

He said:—The resolution, with which I have been entrusted, finds in my own 
bosom a warm response, and, I am sure, will receive the hearty welcome of this 
meeting. May I not say, that the spirit in which this Union was framed, was 
precisely that of the apostolic benediction : “Grace be with all them that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth ?” In endeavouring to give expression to 
this spirit in our own annual meetings, I think it has rarely failed that we have been 
constrained to exclaim, “ Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity.” We have not only on this occasion expressed our own 
convictions, as it respects the form and order of the church of Christ, but we have 
felt that the principles which we have been thus frank to avow were of such an 
expansive character, as to enable us to hold out the right hand of fellowship to all 
those who name the name of our Head, even Jesus Christ. It has been, on this as on 
former occasions, highly gratifying to receive into the midst of us, those beloved 
brethren who either represent sections of the same body to which we ourselves 
belong, or sections of kindred Christian bodies, who are one in the faith of our 
common Lord. In the references which have been made to my own beloved country, 
I need not say, that I have felt a more than usually tender emotion. I am old 
enough to remember the times and seasons, though I was then but very young, to 
which my reverend friends, Dr. Bennett and Dr. Paterson, have made such touching 
allusions. My venerated father, long since numbered with the spirits of the just, 
though a layman in a comparatively humble station in life, did more,—I say it with- 
out fear of contradiction,—than any other man within thirty miles of his own habita- 
tion, to aid in promoting the rise of Independency in the north of Scotland. He was 
first reared in a school which prepared him, and many others, for noble spiritual 
efforts. He was one who sympathised with the late eminent Mr. Cowie, of Huntly, 
when he was excluded from the Secession Church,—ah! I bless God, they would 
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not do such a thing now,—for no other reason, whatsoever, than that he aided in 
establishing and promoting Sunday-schools, which encouraged lay agency, and that 
he took by the hand the good and venerated Rowland Hill, and some other excellent 
men who, at that early period, in the history of the movement for the establishment 
of our principles, visited the northern part of this island. My father was at that 
time,— pardon my reference to my father,—my father was at that time warmly 
attached to Secession principles; though he never was a covenanter,—for he never 
thought that the covenant was sound,—but he thought the treatment of Cowie was 
rank oppression. He saw nothing, either in the letter or the spirit of the New 
Testament, to encourage the wrong doings of the Secession. He was led to inquire 
into the foundation of the church power, which was arrogated no less by the dissent- 
ing presbytery than by the established church ; he followed out the principles of the 
New Testament, and though a charitable one, he became one of the warmest adhe- 
rents of Congregational principles in the north of Scotland. I can recollect,—if you 
will allow the allusion,—I can recollect my father telling us, when we were little 
children, of his having accompanied good Dr. Bennett, then Mr. Bennett, for several 
days in his itinerant expeditions, conducting him to the different places where he 
was to preach the Gospel: Mr. Bennett had some difficulty in understanding 
my father’s north country dialect ; and he began to ask my father whether he could 
not make himself a little better understood. My father, good man, had the vanity to 
think—none of us are without imperfections—that he could speak English, and inti- 
mated as much to Mr. Bennett. He commenced speaking in English, but, however 
great might have been the difficulty before, the conversation in English was so much 
more unintelligible to Mr. Bennett, than the conversation in Scotch, that he begged 
my father to return to the Scotch dialect. I have a gratifying recollection, and it is 
one of my earliest, of hearing my father speak of the sermons which Dr. Bennett 
preached at that time in terms of the utmost ardour : this he did, even to his dying 
day. I knew good John Moore, who was eulogised by Dr. Bennett, and to all that 
he said of his piety, of his intelligence, and of his profound acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, I can bear ample testimony. I will not trust myself with any 
further allusion to these topics; but having seen Independency in Scotland, in its 
infancy, it is truly delightful to find that we have now more than one hundred 
churches, which have a most powerful effect upon the other religious communities, and 
that, as respects itinerancy, upon which the introduction of the Gospel to a people 
must mainly depend, it is at this moment, as it has been in all the years of its strug- 
gle, one of the most important agencies which God has raised up in that land. Our 
minds have, I am sure, been truly gratified at hearing Dr. Paterson on this occasion. 
We look upon him as an eminent servant of Christ, who has been engaged in diffusing 
the truth through many years of his active life; and I can say, without flattery, that 
in the evening of his days he is employed for great and important purposes in 
his native land. Indeed, Dr. Wardlaw, if he were here, would tell you that he is the 
bishop of Scotland, and it is true that he exercises there, if not the authority of the 
episcopate, yet, a mild and beneficial sway among the churches of our order. Our 
beloved brethren from America have been received by us this morning with most 
grateful feelings. We have ever felt to Christians in that country a warm tie, 
and nothing, perhaps, tends more to cement that tie than the circumstance that they 
are all one there, as we are here, with respect to’ the voluntary principle. The time 
has passed away in that country when state support was granted to any sect ; and it is 
delightful to see, how easy it is, when that carnal ligature is broken asunder, for us 
to come together and express Christian congratulation and Christian affection. I am 
delighted that my dear friend, Mr. Condit, comes from a circle of churches which 
have done themselves honour in the course they have pursued with reference 
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to that great evil which presses on America, and to which I can never avoid alluding, 
when speaking to an American—I mean slavery. I have catechised my friend 
on this subject, and [ am happy to tell you, that he is healthy to the heart’s core; I 
am happy further to tell you, that the churches of Maine have addressed a letter, not 
merely to their own connexion, but to other connexions, boldly stating the opinions 
which they hold, as to the necessity of doing the utmost in their power to stay 
so fearful a plague. With respect to our other brother, we know that he, too, 
is sound in the faith of the Gospel. He belongs to the old section of the American 
church ; and if they have sinned in their time, I think their sin has been in being too 
rigid in their orthodoxy. I hope that the two different bodies are now coming into 
calm waters, and that they will be enabled to carry out efforts for evangelising 
the country with greater energy than if they remained one single connected body. 
Allow me to say, before I conclude, that I have not been able to do for the Union 
hitherto, all that I could have desired. Ever since the Union was formed, I 
have been peculiarly cireumstanced. We have enlarged our chapel at an enormous 
expense. We have built school-rooms at an expense of £1500. We last year paid 
off a debt of about £1300; having raised in three or four years very nearly £5000, 
besides keeping up our subscriptions to numerous other things, and increasing our 
subscription to the London Missionary Society. I do feel the appeal made in 
the Report on behalf of British missions; and for the future, we shall endeavour 
to give you as much help as we possibly can. 1 am confident, that if you knew how 
we have been circumstanced for the last four years, you would attribute what I have 
mentioned, not to any want of interest in your movements, but solely to a want 
of power to assist you in them by pecuniary aid. I most cordially propose the reso- 
lution, and trust that it will meet with that response which has always attended 
similar resolutions on former occasions. 

The Rev. ANpRew Reep, D.D., in seconding the resolution, said:—I will not 
detain the meeting with more than one or two remarks. Permit me, however, to say, 
that if the meeting generally feel and evince pleasure in welcoming brethren from 
America, my own feelings are still warmer, since I have visited that country, and 
mingled in Christian fellowship with the churches there. Never shall I forget that visit ; 
and I rejoice to think that these meetings renew, from time to time, so pleasant and 
profitable a recollection. I would ask, however, is it to be always a mere matter of 
the past? Since we admit, from year to year, that one deputation produced so much 
benefit, are we never to have a repetition? Are we never to send another deputation 
to visit the sister churches in America? In reference to Scotland, I would just make 
one remark. We all know Scotland to be in a most critical position. The sugges- 
tion I would make is, whether we should not show as well as feel our deep sympathy 
with the state of the Scotch church, by some act of distinct recognition. Should we 
not recognise Thursday by special prayer. I think we should all, in some way or 
other, resolve, either on the next Sabbath-day, or at some other period, to notice the 
event which is about to take place. 

The CHairMAn said :—Before I put the resolution, I am anxious to address a word 
or two to the meeting. If Dr. Reed feels a deep interest in the United States, 
I presume no man in this room has occasion to feel as I do in reference to that 
country. I was born, it is true, in England, and my heart never fails to beat with 
English emotions, but I owe the birth of my soul to the United States. There I first 
heard the Gospel of the grace of God ; and whilst my memory remains, the ministry 
of John Mason, of New York, will live in my tenderest remembrance. The sound of 
the voice of a minister of the United States is to me of all sounds the most affecting. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 
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FACTORY BILL. 
The Rev. A. Wells then read, for the consideration of the meeting, the draft of 
resolutions relating to the Factory Bill. 
The Rev. J. Kexxy, of Liverpool, rose to propose the following resolution :— 

“ That the draft of resolutions on the Factories’ Education Bill, in its altered form, 
be received for consideration, and that its clauses be submitted seriatim accordingly.” 

He said :—I have looked for some time past, with a little anxiety, on the desire 
manifested for the education of the people, and at the prominent part which a great 
many liberal men have taken in its promotion. I have always thought that the 
time would come when they would take the lead, and when we should feel ourselves 
unprepared to take that place in the consideration of the subject, which we ought to 
take as religious men. It is impossible to avoid perceiving that, in the present day, 
with a few honourable exceptions, a revival of ecclesiastical pretensions has taken 
place amongst even the evangelical party in the Church of England; and it has 
struck me as a thing to be expected as the necessary operation of these pretensions, 
that we should have before us a bill like that which is now under consideration. I 
think we have erred in not taking a step before the present time, in the distinct and 
clear statement of our views on this subject. I apprehend, that in order to pave the 
way for anything right and good, though I greatly fear that our own minds are not 
made up on all the points involved, but in order to pave the way for anything effec- 
tual in future, our business now is to put an end to this bill. Not a moment should 
be lost in securing its extinction. I do look with very great pleasure on many cir- 
cumstances connected with the present movement. In the British and Foreign 
school system, our great object has been to make the children, if possible, religious, 
satisfied that, if once Divine principle was implanted in their hearts, the word of 
God would guide and direct them to just and clear conceptions on this great subject. 
This is one of those incidental circumstances which show, that, as Congregationalists, 
we are, after all, the least sectarian of all religious bodies. We appear to me, to 
have attained, in this respect, all that largeness of view, and largeness of heart, which 
the Gospel requires to be realised among professing Christians. We shall greatly 
mistake the voice which addresses us in these movements, and neglect the duty which 
is imposed upon us, if we do not, from this moment, give a far greater prominence 
to the establishment of day-schools in every direction. My feeling is, that we have 
very little to boast of in this respect. It is one of those subjects which I never 
think of in connexion with the large population by which I am surrounded, without 
a feeling of shame; and I apprehend that the movement, if it does nothing more, 
will confer upon us a great blessing, by causing us to multiply schools in every direc- 
tion. I do not look with any despondency on the present state of things; but I do 
look with great hope, and I believe the result will be thankfulness to God for the 
struggle, notwithstanding all the uneasiness which it has occasioned. 

J. Remincron MIxts, Esq., in seconding the resolution, said :—It is impossible to 
have observed the progress which this bill has made in parliament, without feeling 
how little dependence is to be placed on political parties. If there is any one lesson 
which more than any other I derive from the progress of that bill, it is this :—that 
“ it is better to trust in the Lord, than to put confidence in men.” I speak unfeign- 
edly when I say, that if a division had been taken upon the second reading of the 
bill, I do not believe there would have been twelve votes against it. The mind of 
the house was in favour of the bill. It had the support of the leaders of the great 
political parties. This should teach the Nonconformists, that if they expect to make 
any impression on the legislature, they must use the means which Providence has 
put into their hands for that purpose. Let them acquaint the candidates who apply 
for their votes, what are their sentiments on this subject, and we shall not then have 
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bills such as these thrust upon us. There is one other point to which I would refer. 
I would ask, whether we are looking for the Divine blessing upon our efforts to 
oppose this bill. Are we seeking it in our congregations, in our families? Ona 
great religious question, we must rely on the blessing of God himself. Our hope is, 
in God’s influencing government to abandon the bill. If they were determined 
obstinately to press the bill, I know not that we have any means of preventing it. 

The clauses were then read seriatim, and a long conversation ensued, in which the 
Rev. J. Burnet, and several other gentlemen took part, and several verbal alterations 
were suggested, which were agreed to. 

The Rev. Tuomas Apxrns, of Southampton, then rose to move the adoption of 
the resolutions in their amended form. He said :—This is a very important crisis, 
both to us and the country in which we live. It ought never to be forgotten, that 
we are the proper inheritors of the great principles of civil and religious liberty; 
that we were, asa body, the first to understand for ourselves, and to impart to others, 
these principles in all their extent; that when other communities were disposed to 
put restrictions on the rights of conscience, those rights were clearly understood, 
tenaciously held, and diligently propagated by us. Never ought it to be forgotten 
by those who stand in our position, that when civil and religious liberty was hunted 
like a partridge on the mountains, it found a home amongst the Congregationalists, 
an asylum in their bosoms, an advocate in their pens. Now, whilst these principles 
have been thus handed down to us as a species of heirloom, we are imperatively 
called upon, by the signs of the times, to present an invincible phalanx both against 
ecclesiastical and civil despotism. It is necessary that we should be united in the 
struggle in which we are now specially called upon to engage. Let us act unitedly 
and immediately, and we shall pour in such a tide of feeling as will make the sternest 
advocate of religious despotism quail beneath its power. The resolution which I 
have to move is as follows :— 

“That this assembly, having considered the alterations proposed by Sir James 
Graham, in the educational clauses of the Factory Bill, with a view to obviate the 
objections to his measure, so strongly and unanimously urged by all the friends of 
religious education, on truly just and liberal principles,—adopts the following resolu- 
tions, as expressive of its judgment on this scheme of legislative education in its 
present altered form, and directs that immediate measures be taken to give to these 
resolutions all possible publicity.” 

RESOLUTIONS. 

“This assembly, without forgetting the respect and candour due to the proposals 
of a minister of the crown, when endeavouring to obviate the objections of the 
religious public to a plan of general education, must declare, that the conviction that 
Sir James Graham has honestly intended to introduce into his bill all the improve- 
ments of which it is susceptible, without sacrifice of its essential principles, 
thoroughly confirms the assembly in all the alarm, objection, and resistance, called 
forth by this bill on its first announcement; for— 

“ This assembly perceives the bill to remain unaltered in all its arbitrary, uncon- 
stitutional character. It still connects with the education of the poor, compulsion, 
penalty, and a test of qualification for employment; it still creates arbitrary powers 
for the committee of privy council, and enacts the yet more arbitrary appointment 
and powers of the clerical trustees; it still provides for parochial taxation without 
the suffrage of the parishioners; it would still divide and register as distinct, classes 
of her majesty’s subjects, on account of religious differences, and presents altogether 
the aspect of the arbitrary and centralising legislation of the continental states, not 
the liberal character of British law. 

“That the objections of this assembly to the bill on religious grounds are 
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unaltered and unalterable. In effect, the bill creates a second religious establish- 
ment, with its necessary effects of exclusion, inequality, and injustice ; it proposes 
to provide, by funds levied from all, for the extensive teaching of the church 
catechism, a formulary to which this assembly entertains the deepest and most 
decided conscientious objections; it would provide that dissenters shall teach 
religion to their children, when in factory employment, so as to satisfy the re- 
quirements of the act; it would further exalt, endow, and strengthen an estab- 
lishment already too powerful, and now in a spirit and in a state to render its 
advancement most unseasonable and perilous; it would strike a fatal blow at that 
freedom of effort in communicating knowledge and religion which is prized by this 
assembly above all price, as the glory of its country, and the hope of the world— 
while every objection and alarm felt by this assembly, in relation to this particular 
measure, is indefinitely increased, when it is considered as the commencement of 
legislative interference in affairs too sacred for the force of law and penalty—the 
duties of parents, the education of children, the religious differences and liberties of 
the people. 

“ Therefore, this assembly recommends calm but strenuous, universal, and uncom- 
promising opposition to this bill, petitions to the legislature to the last moment that 
the forms of parliament will admit of their presentation, and whatever can be done 
to enlighten and move the public mind by the press, and by public meetings. Nor 
can this assembly withhold an appeal to the non-endowed churches of Scotland and 
Ireland for assistance, in efforts for an object in which their stake and interest is as 
deep as those of their English brethren. And finally, this assembly would advise 
that no efforts be wasted on attempts to improve a bill, now proved to be incurably 
vicious in principle ; but that its total rejection be the one object of all the friends 
of education and religion, and that petitions for the total rejection of the bill be 
immediately and universally forwarded by every congregation—every school—in the 
empire, connected with the Independent body.” 

StepHen Prust, Esq., of Bristol, seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

Prayer having been offered, the meeting then adjourned until Friday morning, 
at nine o’clock. 

The ministers and brethren then repaired to the Congregational Library, where 
was provided a handsome cold collation. 

After dinner, the time was occupied in discussing the measures to be taken against 
the educational clauses of the Factory Bill. Tea having been served, the meeting 
separated to attend at Finsbury Chapel, on the proceedings of the Irish Evangelical 
Society. The Report of the proceedings of the Union meeting on Friday, May 12th, 
will appear in our July number. 


OPENING OF THE LANCASHIRE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


In our last we announced the close of the Blackburn Independent Academy, as pre- 
paratory to the public inauguration of the new college at Manchester. That auspi- 
cious event took place on Wednesday, April 26th, and was preceded by a public ser- 
vice on Tuesday evening, at Grosvenor Street Chapel, Manchester. 

Before we narrate the proceedings of the occasion, our readers will be gratified to 
learn some particulars respecting this noble edifice, which now stands first in archi- 
tectural importance amongst our dissenting colleges, and which promises, by 
the blessing of God on the labours of the eminent men who have been chosen 
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to occupy the respective chairs, not to be second to any in real scholarship and pub- 
lic usefulness. 

The college, which is erected upon an exceedingly pleasant freehold site, which 
cost £3650, is a Gothic edifice, having a principal front of 261 feet, with two receding 
wings, 149 feet in depth: from the centre there rises a beautiful Gothic tower, 92 
feet heigh, and the whole forms an object in the landscape, which is much admired 
for the richness of its architecture, and the symmetry of its bold yet beautiful outline. 
The only inscription it bears, is engraved on a shield, over the centre arch, and which, 
in three apostolic words, declares the sacred purpose of the erection—EI% EPFON 
AIAKONIAS—“ for the work of the ministry.” * 

The introductory service we have named, was held in the Rev. R. Fletcher’s 
chapel, where the Rev. John Harris, D.D., delivered an elaborate discourse, “‘ On the 
importance of an educated ministry,” which occupied nearly two hours in the 
delivery. The Rev. Thomas Binney, of London, and the Rev. Messrs. Gwyther and 
Fletcher, of Manchester, took parts in the devotional exercises. 

The services of Wednesday commenced with a public prayer-meeting, which was 
held at nine o’clock, in Zion Chapel, (Rev. J. Gwyther’s,) the place of worship nearest 
to the college, and which was well attended. The Rev. Thomas Sleigh, of Wavertree ; 
Rev. W. B. Stowell, of Rotherham College; and the Rev. J. A. James, of Birming- 
ham, successively engaged in prayer. 

At eleven o’clock the members and constituents of this college assembled in 
its library, which, with the adjoining lecture-room, was crowded with ladies and gen- 
tlemen, although the weather was exceedingly wet and unfavourable. The Rev. Dr. 
Raffles, the Chairman, first read Psalms Ixvii. xcix. and c., and then gave out the 
99th psalm of Dr. Watts’s version, which the assemblage united in singing. He then 
addressed the company on the character of the building, on the trustees by whom it 
is held, and on the doctrinal and disciplinary articles set forth in the trust-deed. 
After which he called upon the company to join with him in solemn prayer. Having 
thus in prayer, supplication and thanksgiving, dedicated the work of their hands to God, 
he was followed by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D., the president of the college, who 
delivered a very able inaugural address, in which he considered the proceedings 
of the day as connected with the piety—the nonconformity—the independency—and 
the orthodoxy of our churches. We should greatly regret our want of space for 
copious extracts, did we not know that the whole of this deeply interesting address 
is to be published. The following passage is so valuable, that we are happy to tran- 
scribe it from the Manchester Times, which has devoted twelve columns to this 
important event :— 

“ Not more than half a century since, few things could have been more remote 
from the thoughts of religious parties in this country, than to see an edifice of this 
description rising in connexion with evangelical dissent, and, least of all, to see such 
a building making its appearance, not so much the result of the resources pertaining 
to the Independent denomination throughout the kingdom, as from sources found to 
be available for this object, within the limit of a single county. The men who filled 
the chief station in the public eye as English dissenters, at the close of the last 
century, were almost wholly of the school of Kippis and Priestley. Nor can it be 
pretended, in our case, that we have been bribed into the advocacy of different 
opinions by state bounty. We derive much pleasure from contemplating the change 
this retrospect presents: but the pleasure we feel is, as we think, of a much purer 
nature than anything belonging to a mere sense of victory. We rejoice in this 


* In our Magazine for April, 1840, we gave a lithographic print of the college, and 
some pages respecting the institution, to which we refer our readers. 
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change, because we see in it the progress of that truth which the Creator has sent 
in special adaptation to the nature of our world,—of that truth which is alone ade- 
quate to produce a religion in the heart of man which is appropriate to the present 
condition of his nature, and proper to offer as homage to the Almighty. We know 
that it can never be difficult to diffuse an easy and elegant theism, which may com- 
mend itself to minds of a certain taste and character, as being, on the whole, seemly 
and appropriate; but if experience can teach men anything, it seems to have taught 
us that such a system, however it may serve the purposes of embellishment with a 
class, can never show itself adapted to the nature of man, as that nature is presented 
to us in the world at large. The religion of Jesus was manifestly designed to be the 
religion of humanity; but in such cases, it dwindles into the speculations of a sect, 
or the philosophy of a school. If there be a religion on earth from the Creator, we 
may be sure that it is not a religion thus partial in its adaptation. This day, then, is 
to us a day of rejoicing, as being, in some degree, commemorative of a wider diffu- 
sion of sound views in regard to the province of human reason on the subject of 
religion, and as being commemorative, no less, of a wider diffusion of scriptural truth 
and piety, as resulting entirely from the greater prevalence of such views. We are 
grateful on this account, as we look to the past ; and we derive courage from it as we 
look to the future. We can say, most unfeignedly, that while we joy in this occa- 
sion, as affording one proof of the progress of opinions peculiar to us as Independents, 
it has respect still more to those signs which bespeak the advancement of those 
sound doctrines of spiritual religion, which are the property of the universal church.” 

At the close of his address Dr. Vaughan pronounced the apostolical benediction, 
and the company retired to the dining-room, where a cold collation had been spread, 
with some additional covers in the reception-room for about two hundred gentle- 
men. 

Dr. Raffles occupied the chair, and James Kershaw, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, 
was the Vice-Chairman. After the repast, the company were addressed by the Rev. 
J. A. James, George Hadfield, Esq., James Carlton, Esq., Rev. R. Fletcher, Rev. Dr. 
Halley, Rev. J. Kelly, Thomas Haigh, Esq., Rev. Thomas Binney, Rev. J. W. Massie, 
and the Rev. Dr. Harris. 

In the course of the proccedings, the Chairman introduced the state of the Building 
Fund. At the first it was proposed to raise £10,000, but at length it was resolved to 
raise and expend £25,000. £5,000 were still required to complete that sum, and 
Dr. R. called upon the company to raise that amount before the day closed. This 
was nobly responded to, as will be seen at the close. 

In the evening of Wednesday, a public tea party was held at the Corn Exchange, 
Manchester, which was filled with a highly respectable audience. Samuel Fletcher, 
Esq., one of the munificent friends of the college, presided, and addressed the meet- 
ing with great effect. The Rev. Messrs. Thomas Scales, J. Kelly, James Pridie, A. 
Frazer, and Dr. Vaughan followed, and the result of the entire services of the day 
appears to have been most satisfactory and gratifying. 

At the dinner, £3989 were announced towards the deficiency. This included 
additional contributions, from Chester £100, Ashton £684, Manchester £1030, and 
Liverpool £1095. At the introductory service, £51 16s. 2d. were collected, and at 
the Corn Exchange £701, making a total of £4741 16s. 2d.; and the remaining 
balance of £258 3s. 10d. was guaranteed by friends unavoidably absent; thus 
achieving in one day, what had been originally proposed, the complete discharge of 
the cost of this noble edifice, on the day of its opening. 

Often has it been said, that our poor churches do not include many of the aris- 
tocracy within their folds. This may be true, as it relates to blood. But if nobility 
is to be measured by practice, as well as by pedigree, then have we our noblemen 
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too. The men that can afford to give their £500, £1000, and even £2000, towards 
such an object, must rank in point of wealth amongst the nobles of the earth; and 
as God has given them not only the ability, but the heart, to consecrate their sub- 
stance to his service, we shall not regret the absence of titled greatness, that might 
chill, by its apathy, the cause it professed to support. In the review of these auspi- 
cious proceedings, we are thankful to observe, that all seem to have been impressed 
with the fact, that “there is a glory that excelleth ” all architectural, all literary 
display. Nothing will realise the hopes of its founders but a race of ministers 
whose services may be emphatically called, “ the ministrations of the Spirit.” Most 
cordially do we congratulate our whole body on this manifestation of the energy of 
our churches in the northern counties, and especially do we rejoice with our beloved 
and honoured friends in Lancashire, that they have been permitted to complete this 
noble work. 


Surrey Mission Society.—The forty-sixth anniversary of this institution was 
held on the 12th of April, at the Rev. G. Clayton’s Chapel, Walworth. The Rev. 
James Hill, of Clapham, preached in the morning from Gal. i. 24. The annual 
meeting was held in the evening, Thomas Kingsbury, Esq., of Putney, in the chair, 
when a highly encouraging report of the society’s operations was read by the Rev. 
J. E. Richards ; and interesting addresses delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Adey, Clay- 
ton, Campbell, Morris, Rogers, Richard, Ashton, and E. Dawson, Esq. The devo- 
tional services were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. Soule, Campbell, Kent, and 
Mirams.—During the past year the society has been deprived of one of its valued 
missionaries, the late Rev. J. V. Widgery, who laboured most assiduously and suc- 
cessfully under its auspices for a period of twenty years. The society has also had 
to mourn the loss of a devoted and long-tried friend, in the death of the Rev. =. 
Jackson, of Stockwell, who for twenty years was one of its gratuitous secretaries, 
and to the close of life was engaged in the promotion of its interests. Amidst these 
painful bereavements, there is, however, cause for rejoicing, that the reports from 
the several stations were never more gratifying, and it is earnestly hoped that God 
will raise up other friends to supply the vacancies death has occasioned, and that the 
future prosperity of this home mission will greatly exceed its past success. 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE INDEPENDENT CHAPEL, MARKET HARBOROUGH.— 
The Trustees of the above chapel beg to submit to their friends and the public the 
following statement, with the full belief that it needs no apology. 

~ At the close of last year, the old Independent Meeting-house, which had been in 
existence nearly two hundred years, having been examined by two experienced archi- 
tects, was found to be in so insecure a state, that either several hundred pounds must 
be expended upon it, or an entire new building erected. The congregation unani- 
mously determined upon this latter alternative, intending also to place the new 
erection on the more eligible site heretofore occupied by the house and other build- 
ings belonging to the minister for the time being, all of which were in a state of 
great decay. The estimated cost of the new erection was £1800, exclusive of the 
old materials, and nearly £1600 were immediately contributed by the congregation 
alone, and placed for security in the Harborough bank. A plan for the new chapel 
was then agreed upon, and the whole of the old buildings taken down; when, on 
the 24th of April, just as the contracts for building were being made, the proceedings 
were most unexpectedly arrested by the failure of the Bank; by which calamity not 
only will a loss of more than half the deposit be sustained, and the remainder ren- 
dered unavailable for a considerable period, but almost every individual subscriber 
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being subjected to severe pecuniary loss from the same cause, the previous intention 
of raising the necessary funds from the congregation becomes utterly hopeless. 

Besides the chapel, it was also intended, at no distant time, to erect a dwelling- 
house for the minister, instead of the old and dilapidated one taken down. 

It is with extreme regret that the trustees and subscribers are thus compelled 
to appeal to the public for assistance, which, however, under their altered circum- 
stances, they do with earnestness and much confidence. Certainly, had the events 
above referred to not occurred, such appeal would never have been made; and 
indeed, would not have been necessary. 

Donations will be thankfully received and acknowledged by the Rev. H. Toller, 
Mr. Heygate, or Mr. Nunneley, Market Harborough. 


OPENING OF NEW CHAPELS. 


New CuareE., ParkGaTe, CHesHireE.—On Wednesday, the 10th of May, a new 
chapel was opened for Divine worship at this well-known watering-place. In con- 
nexion with the religious services held on the occasion, sermons were preached by 
the Bev. John Clayton, A.M., of London, and the Rev. Thos. Raffles, D.D. LL.D , 
of Liverpool, in the morning and evening of that day. The Reverends J. Turner, 
Knutsford; J. Pearce, Wrexham; J. Williams, Chester; J. Harrison, Barnard 
Castle; D. W. Jones, Holywell; W. Clarke, Sutton; M. O’Hanlon, Woodside ; and 
R. Roberts, Parkgate, assisted in conducting public worship. The chapel was well 
filled by deeply interested congregations. In the afternoon, about seventy of the 
friends of the undertaking sat down to dinner in the old Assembly-Room, which for 
some years past has been used as a place of worship by the Christian society now 
transferred to the new sanctuary. After dinner, several appropriate speeches were 
made; and in the course of the afternoon, the Rev. R. Roberts, on behalf of himself 
and the church under his care, presented to George Rawson, Esq., of Pickhill Hall, 
a handsome copy of Bagster’s Comprehensive Bible, in testimony of their high respect 
and heartfelt gratitude to the individual to whose untiring energy, perseverance, 
and extensive influence, they were mainly indebted for their very commodious and 
beautiful chapel. On Sunday, the 14th, sermons were also preached in the same 
place by the Rev. N. K. Pugsley, of Stockport. Collections were made after all the 
services, which, with the donations of friends who were unable to attend, amounted 
to £73. 1s. 7d. The style of the new chapel is English Gothic. It is distinguished 
equally by the simple elegance of its design, and by the substantial character of its 
execution ; and considering both its adaptation to its specific object and the economy 
shown in its erection, (having cost only about £600,) it may be regarded as a model 
of a village chapel. Messrs. Pritchett and Son, of York, gratuitously furnished the 
plans and superintended the estimates. The land on which the chapel is built, was 
liberally granted by the Hon. E. M. Lloyd Mostyn, the proprietor of Parkgate, who 
has thus nobly evinced his superiority to narrow-minded prejudices, by permitting 
a religious body, not connected with the national Establishment, to obtain a perma- 
nent footing, and a “ local habitation” on his estate. 


IntenpED New CHAPEL at TwickENHAM.—The foundation-stone of a New 
Independent Chapel was laid at the above place on the 10th of April 1843. The 
ceremony was performed by Sir Robert Shaw, Bart. acting for his excellent Lady, 
who has been the principal means, under God, of introducing and sustaining the 
Gospel in the neighbourhood; and who, besides giving the ground on which the 
chapel is to stand, contributes liberally towards its erection. The service was com- 
menced by the Rev. B. H. Kluht, the pastor of the church for whose accomodation 
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the building is being erected, singing an appropriate hymn from Dr. Leifchild’s 
“ Original Hymns.” The Rev. J. West, of Sunbury, read the 118th Psalm, and the 
Rev. E. Miller, of Chiswick, offered prayer. The Rev. J. Churchill, of Thames Ditton, 
gave a brief history of the origin and progress of the Independent interest at 
Twickenham, and the Rev. J. Leifchild, D.D., of London, delivered an address, 
explanatory of the doctrines and discipline of Independent churches. The service 
was concluded with prayer by the Rev. W. Collins, Baptist minister of Kingston. 
The Rev. Messrs. Lord and Stevens also took part in the service, and, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather, the attendance was very numerous. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, 5th of April, 1843, the Rev. Edward Tasker was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the church and congregation worshipping in Mount Zion, Sheffield. 
On Tuesday evening, the Rev. R. S. Bayley, F.S.A., Principal of the People’s College, 
delivered a discourse, preparatory to the services of the morrow. On Wednesday 
morning, the Rev. Thomas Smith, A.M., classical tutor of Rotherham College, 
commenced the interesting services of the day, by reading appropriate portions of 
Scripture and prayer. The Rev. W. Hendrie Stowel, principal and theological tutor 
of Rotherham College, delivered an address on the nature of dissent, and the consti- 
tution of a Christian church. The Rev. S. Bellamy asked the usual questions, and 
received the young minister’s confession of faith. The ordination prayer was then 
offered up by the Rev. J. H. Muir, minister of Queen Street Chapel, in a most solemn 
manner, with the imposition of hands. The Rev. Alexander Ewing, A.M., of 
Halifax, the minister’s pastor, gave an affectionate charge, after which, a number of 
ministers, many students from Rotherham College, and other friends, to the number 
of nearly two hundred, sat down to a cold collation provided for the occasion. In 
the evening, the Rev. S. Bellamy, having conducted the devotional exercises, the 
Rev. James Parsons, of York, preached to an overflowing congregation. 


On Friday, 14th of April, Mr. James Adam, who was educated at the universities 
of Glasgow and Edinburgh, was ordained to the pastoral office over the Congrega- 
tional church, assembling in Wallis Street Chapel, South Shields. The service com- 
menced at two o’clock. The Rev. Henry Wight, of Carlisle, (late of Edinburgh,) 
delivered the introductory discourse. The Rev. A. Jack, of North Shields, asked the 
usual questions, and offered up the ordination prayer; the Rev. Thomas Pullar, of 
Glasgow, Mr. Adam’s former pastor, gave the charge. The Rev. Messrs. Caldwell, 
Reid, Campbell, Ward, of Newcastle, Watkinson, of Monkwearmouth, Goodal, of 
Durham, besides several minister of other denominations, took part in the services. 
In the evening there was a public meeting in the chapel at seven o’clock ; Mr. Adam 
took the chair ; suitable addresses were given by the Rev. Messrs. Pullar, Wight, and 
others. The chapel in the afternoon was completely filled with a most attentive 
audience, and the whole service was impressive and edifying. At half-past five the 
ministers and friends took tea together in an adjoining school-room. The evening 
congregation was goorl, and the people were addressed with faithful and affectionate 
exhortations by the various minsters. Mr. Adam thus enters on his pastoral duties 
over an united chureh and congregation, in the midst of a large population, and with 
a good prospect, with the Divine blessing, of being instrumental in bringing many 
souls to the Saviour. 
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EDUCATIONAL CLAUSES OF THE FACTORY BILL. 


AGAIN the consideration of these mischievous clauses is postponed, while the prin- 
ciples they involve are reiterated and maintained. Fourteen thousand petitions have 
been presented against them in their original state, signed by more than two million 
hands. Five thousand petitions more have been presented against them in their 
altered, but not amended form; and still Sir James Graham asserts he has no power 
to alter them, and that he will take the sense of the house upon them after Whit- 
suntide. Now, then, is the time for action. All who have not petitioned should do 
so without delay; and all who did so against the original bill, should renew their 
protest with still greater earnestness. We suspect that some system of counter- 
petitioning may be in silent progress, and that if the friends of civil and religious 
liberty allow themselves to indulge either in apathy or false security, they may be 
surprised by seeing the brute force of a ministerial majority drive this hateful mea- 
sure through parliament after all. Let every man, therefore, take care to avoid that 
self-reproach, which a consciousness of not having done his duty at such a crisis, 
will assuredly produce. 


THE POWER OF PRINCIPLE IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Aut glory to God, and all honour to his faithful servants, the Non-Intrusionist 
ministers of the Church of Scotland! They have done a deed, that will tell with 
power on their own times ; and will be talked of by unborn nations, as one of the 
brightest triumphs of Christian principle, over the calculating policy of a money- 
loving age. They have done a deed that will be felt even in the callous hearts of 
statesmen, and proclaim once again to mercenary worldlings throughout Christendom, 
that there is still such a faculty as conscience in the bosoms of men, and that in the 
church of Christ, there is something more powerful than pelf. 

Henceforth, the 18th of May will, like the 24th of August, be a red letter day 
in the calendar of evangelical Christians, to which they will point, to show that truth 
is more potent than what the transatlantic worshippers of Mammon profanely call 
“the Almighty Dollar,” and that the God of truth can enable his people to make the 
noblest sacrifices. Often have we looked forward with deep and prayerful solicitude 
to the meeting of the General Assembly, under the conflicting influence of hope and 
fear. After the protracted discussion which has now been continued for years, any 
compromise or concession of principle on the part of the non-intrusion ministers 
would have inflicted a serious wound on evangelical piety in the north. In this 
respect, their position was like that of the Nonconformist ministers, before the Act 
of Uniformity came into force, and, by the grace of God, their course has been that 
which those two thousand worthies pursued, and the effects of this new confession 
of the supreme authority of conscience, will only be second to those that resulted 
from the noble stand made on the 24th of August, 1662. Speaking of that event, 
Mr. Locke has said, “ Had all the ministers conformed, people would have thought 
there was nothing in religion, and that it was only a thing to be talked of in the 
pulpit, and serve a state design, while the ministers turned and changed any way 
with the state; but these men giving up their livings, and exposing themselves and 
families to outward evils, rather than they would conform to things imposed, not 
agreeable, as they apprehended, to the Gospel they preached, have convinced men, 
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there is a reality in religion, and given a check to atheism.” Such has been the 
conduct, and such will be the recompense of more than four hundred ministers of 
the church of Scotland. 

But our readers will expect a brief sketch of the transaction, which gives us such 
sincere satisfaction. 

On Thursday, May 18th, the Marquis of Bute, her Majesty’s Lord High Commis- 
sioner, left Holyrood Palace in a state carriage, drawn by six magnificent horses, 
attended by the military and municipal authorities, in full costume, with pages, 
mace-bearers, yeomen of the Scottish guard, cavalry officers, dragoons, and a long 
cavalcade of the equipages of the nobility and gentry who were interested in the 
ceremonial. 

After hearing a sermon at St. Giles’s Church, he proceeded to St. Andrew’s, where 
he occupied the throne, whilst, immediately below him, sat Dr. Welsh, the Moderator 
of the last Assembly, and a Non-Intrusionist, whose duty it was to open the proceed- 
ings with prayer, and to constitute the present General Assembly. 

Having closed a solemn prayer, he arose from his seat, and, amidst the pro- 
foundest silence, proceeded to read a solemn protest against the decisions of the 
civil courts, which, having finished, he handed the paper to the clerk, and then, 
taking up his court-hat, he left the chair, and, with a firm and solemn pace, pro- 
ceeded towards the door. Drs. Chalmers, Gordon, Candlish, Macfarlan, Cunning- 
ham, and other leaders, rose and followed him, and, finally, the whole body of pro- 
testing ministers ; they were quickly followed by the deputation from the Presbyterian 
Church in England, leaving one side of the Assembly Hall quite deserted. 

As the Moderator and his friends left the Assembly, shouts of applause rang 
through the crowded galleries, and cries of “ Out,” as if the edifice were in flames, 
were the signals for the people to follow their beloved pastors, and to leave the state 
church deserted at once by its most able ministers and its most efficient supporters. 

Multitudes accompanied the simple clerical procession through the streets to a 
large building at Cannon Mills, a suburb of the New Town of Edinburgh, which 
had been fitted up, without the trappings of the state, for their reception, and where 
three thousand spectators were already assembled to give them a cordial welcome. 
Dr. Welsh again constituted the Assembly by a most solemn and affecting prayer, and 
then called upon his brethren to elect Dr. Chalmers as their Moderator, which pro- 
posal was at once adopted by acclamation. In the speech of that very eminent 
person, as reported in the newspapers, there occurred some remarks, that did not 
appear of the most friendly character towards the voluntary churches of the country. 
These, we regret to say, were quoted by a London paper supposed to express the 
opinions of the English dissenters, and criticised in a marner that has given great 
pain to not a few members of our denomination. Had Dr. Chalmers used the 
language attributed to him, Christian charity should surely have suggested that 
his novel and trying position ought to be considered. But we are happy to state 
that the worthy Doctor has disclaimed the sense put upon his words, and has 
expressed himself in reference to his dissenting brethren with great catholicity. 
Indeed, we can state, on the authority of one of our ablest ministers in Scotland, 
who was present, that there was nothing that could give jnst cause of offence in the 
remarks of Dr. C., as he delivered them to the Assembly. But to return to the 
Assembly of the Free Presbyterian Church. They proceeded to prepare a formal 
Act of Separation, which has been published, signed by four-hundred and thirty-seven 
ministers, who by this act gave up, at the call of duty, their churches, manses, teinds, 
and every privilege which appertained to them as ministers of an endowed church. 

“I was yesterday present,” says James Ewing, Esq. of Levenside, “ at the stirring 
and moving scene, when above four hundred of the best ministers of the land cheer- 
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fully came forward to sacrifice all that was dear to them in this world on the altar of 
conscience and duty. I will say nothing of the sentiments of sympathy mingled 
with admiration with which I witnessed this noble stand for Christian principle, not 
counting the cost, and ‘ beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame:’ but shall at once 
throw my mite into the treasury, (£2000,) which I trust the country will rush 
forward to supply.” This will assuredly be the case. The Marquis of Bredalbane has 
avowed his opinion—“ My resolve is therefore now taken, to vindicate my principles 
as a Presbyterian, and to leave the Established Church.”” The days of that Estab- 
lishment are numbered, for the Scottish people will never brook the maintenance of 
a sinecure church, like that of Ireland; and should the discussion of that question 
come, it will shake to their foundations the endowed churches of the three kingdoms- 


CORRESPONDING COMMITTEE IN AID OF THE FRENCH EVANGELICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tarts valuable society was formed in Paris in 1833, with the sole object of propa- 
gating, by all the means in its power, the truths of the Gospel. In ten years it has 
sent agents into forty-two towns, and has circulated, by the hands of colporteurs, 
50,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures, and an immense number of religious tracts, in 
thirty-three departments of France. It has also provided maintenance for 262 
ministers and twenty students. 

Impressed with the great usefulness of this society, we are happy to announce, 
that a corresponding committee has been formed in London in aid of this most im- 
portant institution, and that the Rev. T. James has consented to act as honorary 
secretary. The society has in connexion with it sixty-eight agents, who are assi- 
duously employed in most important stations in promoting the cause of Evangelical 
religion. At a time when Popery in France is renewing her strength, it becomes the 
advocates of a purer faith to redouble their efforts, lest Protestantism should be 
utterly annihilated. The following are extracts from the journals of some of the agents. 

“Tn a mountainous, and one of the least productive districts of France, the Evan- 
gelical Society has a station, which is the centre of a number of scattered congrega- 
tions, composed almost entirely of persons who cultivate small portions of land, or 
of poor artisans. Feeble as are their means, they are never forgetful of the claims 
of the cause of their God and Saviour. Independently of the sacrifices which they 
prescribe to themselves, in order to promote the work of evangelization around 
them, they are always among the first to answer to appeals made to Christian charity. 
After the receipt of the appeal published by the Committee, the minister who occu- 
pies that interesting station, wrote as follows. ‘The brethren, in our mountains, 
are deeply affected by your continued trials. No sooner were they informed of the 
contents of your appeal, than they placed in my hands the sum of 522 francs (£21 ;) 
A large sum for this country and this people. I can add, that I have reason to be- 
lieve that I shall also receive enough to render unnecessary my draft on you for my 
quarter’s salary, either in January or April next. Indeed, I can already calculate, that 
by the blessing of God, you will not need to provide for my salarv before August 
1843. I ought too to say, that the contributions have been made willingly and joy- 
fully. I have not found it necessary to collect from house to house :—as soon as 
I made our friends acquainted with your situation from the pulpit, their money was 
brought to my house, and in many cases to an amount far beyond my expectations. 
They are thus offerings of the heart, and perfectly voluntary.’ ” 

“ Speaking of the state of his sphere of action, he says—‘I have the pleasure to 
see that I do not labour in vain. Several persons have been lately brought to give 
proofs of real conversion, and several others are on the way. My assemblies are far 
from diminishing ; and numbers here are significant, for the greatest opprobrium is 
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attached to us and to our meetings. I have formed, and I shall commence in other 
places, small meetings of intelligent persons, for the purpose of reading together the 
sacred Scriptures. Besides these meetings for edification, | am about to establish as 
many as I can on the week-days, which will be designed to call in the unconcerned 
of all classes. I desire, O yes, I desire to labour. May the Lord enable me to 
labour in humility, and under his continual blessing |’ ” 

Another fact will be read with pleasure : 

“One of the agents of the Evangelical Society, being desirous of relieving the 
Committee from the anxiety and the expense of supporting him in the post he occupies, 
and where he has been useful to the conversion of several Roman Catholics, though 
much opposed by the priests, determined to endeavour to introduce a kind of occu- 
pation untried in that country. God has blessed his endeavours, and he has found 
by this means, sufficient resources to support his family; he continues the school of 
which he has been long the master, and also the religious meetings he has established 
without expense to the Society, under whose direction he is, however, anxious to re- 
main. Various affecting proofs of interest and sympathy, have been given him, by 
persons who have been brought to know and to love the Saviour, by his instrumen- 
tality. One of those persons, who at first manifested the greatest contempt both for 
the truths of the Gospel, and the humble means employed for their propagation, now 
aids, with all his heart, the efforts he despised, and does his best to secure to the 
inhabitants of the locality, the blessings of the Gospel he had been formerly determined 
to reject. ‘I had,’ said he, ‘the bad liabit of spending every evening at the café, in gos- 
sip with my neighhours, and I was always led to some expenses, which, at the end of 
the year, amounted to a tolerable sum. I have most cheerfully given up this dis- 
sipating habit, and what I thus economize, shall go to increase the sum I consecrate 
every month to raise the amount required to pay the rent of our place of worship.” 
If every one who may read this communication, would endeavour, on the one hand, 
as our agent, by industry, and as his convert, on the other hand, by the sacrifices of 
dissipation or fancies, to assist the propagation of the Gospel in France, he would 
soon find that he possesses capacities of doing good, and that without any real priva- 
tion, far beyond what he may have hitherto imagined.” 

“On the 21st I went to St. G , where there is a seminary of priests. It was 
the hour of recreation, and I offered my books to various groups of young men ; but 
they all said, they were not allowed to buy copies of the Scriptures without having 
the permission of the director. Just then the director appeared, and I immediately 
addressed myself to him. He replied, that he saw at once by the cover of my books 
that they were Protestant. I told him that the edition I offered him was the version 
by M. De Saci, who, he must know, was a Roman Catholic. He took one of the 
New Testaments, and opening on the Ist chapter of St. John’s Gospel, where it is 
written, ‘ Le verbe etait avec Dieu,’ he said, ‘ This is a bad translation.’ ‘ Read, Sir, 
the whole verse, and you will see it is added, ‘et le verbe etait Dieu.’’ This I 
repeatedly urged him to do, but he would not ; and he then ordered me to go about 
my business, and blamed me for having spoken to the young men. I explained to 
him, that I did not know him till he had been pointed out to me. I made this 
observation as I walked quickly towards the gate, in order to leave the court, accord- 
ing to his orders; for I perceived that he and his students approached me with hos- 
tile intentions. They shouted, clapped their hands, and made sport of me and my 
occupation. ‘I suppose,’ said the director, ‘ you expect to go straight to heaven 
with Luther and Calvin, brigands like yourself. Yes; I say you are nothing better, 
and they were libertines and thieves.’ ‘I do hope,’ I replied, ‘ by the grace of God 
to go to heaven; and it will be much better for me to go to heaven in such com- 
pany, than to a worse place with your popes Alexander the Sixth, Julius the Second, 
and their brethren. Do you know the life of Alexander” ‘ Yes,’ he replied. ‘How 
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then can you continue in a church that sanctions such men and such principles > 
I had not finished the sentence when he gave me a violent blow on my right cheek. 
It was so hard, that my eyes seemed to flash fire. I simply repeated the words of 
the Saviour, ‘If they strike you on one cheek, turn to them the other.’ He had no 
sooner heard the commencement of the quotation, than he applied his hand with all 
his might on my left cheek, and sent my cap on the other side of a ditch. He conti- 
nued to repeat his blows on my head and back as long as his strength would allow. 
I said, while he was thus dealing out his vengeance, ‘ You must be a hypocrite, and 
you wear a dress that does not become you.” He then snatched my walking-stick 
and broke it over my head, shoulders, and hands. My head was terribly bruised ; 
my face and eyes were lacerated, and one of my hands seriously wounded. I was, 
in fact, covered with blood, and my hand was useless for some days. Not satisfied 
with injuring my person, he pulled from me a bundle of tracts, tore them in pieces, 
and scattered them to the winds. He then seized my basket of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, and threw them into the road, in all directions, as far as he could. I feel 
deeply sensible of God’s goodness in restraining me from any resistance. I did not feel 
for an instant any desire to avenge myself on my assailant—had I been permitted to 
yield to irritation, I could easily have reduced him to a mummy ; but I should only 
have brought on myself the outrages of a troop of ignorant youths. As soon as I 
could feel my legs and begin to walk off, I looked at the director and said, ‘I pardon 
you, Sir, yes I pardon you, as I hope to be pardoned through the love of Christ to 
sinners. You know not what you have done. When Christ came he was despised 
and killed by wicked hands. I brought you his word, you have rejected it and me, 
and you have made my blood to flow, as a proof of your obstinacy and cruelty; I 
have the right to punish you. by the laws of our country; but, fear not, I have par- 
doned you: but remember, there is another judge, you must appear before him, and 
answer for what you have done this day. Think of death, and pray and prepare your 
soul for its last account.’ 

“Covered with blood, I was obliged to go on to the village of St. D 
could get water to wash my wounds. The villagers pressed me to make my decla- 
ration to the mayor, and promised me that the mayor would do his duty ; but I had 
told the priest that I should not prosecute him, and I thought it best to leave my 
cause with him who has said, ‘I will recompense.’ ’’ 

The following are the names of the ministers and other gentlemen who have 
consented to act as the Committee,— 
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Rev. Dr. J. P. Smira. Messrs. EBENEZER SMITH. 
J. Burnett. Josuua WILSsoNn. 
A. TIpMAN. J. R. Bennett, M.D. 
J. C. Harrison. Tuos. HAL. 
Tuos. JAMES. H. Rutt. 


Jno. MANN. 


Any contributions may be remitted to, or information received from the Rev. T. 
James, 7, Blomfield Street, Finsbury, London. 
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Favours have been received from the Rev. Dr. Hoppus. 

Rev. Messrs. James Parsons—S. Martin—J. M. Soule—A. King—J. G. Miall— 
R, Ashton—G. Pillgrem—James Gwyther—H. Toller—G. Huxtable—J. C. Potter— 
R. S. Osborne—R. Roberts—R. C. Prichett—J. Bounsall—S. Eadon—B. H. Kluht. 

Messrs. J. Trimble—M. Hutchinson. 

An Ardent Lover of Psalmody—Z. 

The Editor will be happy to receive the communication that Z. proposes; but he 
cannot promise its insertion till he has perused it. Mr. Huxtable will hear from us 


shortly. 











